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By HARRY L. HOPKINS, ~ 


Administrator of the FERA. 
HE daily picture presented by those 
| of our people who are ‘in dis- 
tress makes philosophizing about 
the relief situation very difficult. 
Rather it forces one to develop practical 
means for quickly alleviating that distress 
and preventing its recurrence. The press- 
ing need of the unemployed and their fam- 

ilies pushes everything else aside. 

For example, we have on relief rolls 
now nearly 7,000,000 children under 16 
years of age. What that means to you 
will depend upon how much you have seen 
of relief. It means to me that we have 
nearly 7,000,000 children who are not liv- 
ing in such a way as to grow normally, 
to keep normally well or to enjoy those 
advantages to which they are entitled. 

In the face of such a situation one is 
inclined to leave philosophizing about re- 
lief to others and proceed to a conviction 


shared, I strongly suspect, by all my as-_ 


sociates in the administration of relief. 
This conviction is our working principle, 
or, if you please, our working philosophy. 
Every act, and there are many, that we 
are forced to perform for expediency or 
speed which is not predicated upon this 
principle is unsatisfactory to us. 

This conviction is that relief as now 
extended to the unemployed does not exer- 
cise sufficient curative effect and is gen- 
erally unsound and undesirable as a per- 
manent activity. There is no insurmount- 
able reason why we should continue to 
give it. There is nothing inherent in the 
direct relationship of people to the neces- 
sities of existence—land, air and water— 
which should prevent their having a good 
life. There is enough air to go around. 
There are five: oceans from which to re- 
cruit rain and replenish our rivers. There 
is land and to spare. 

* s . 

FEEL we need to know more about 

this business of unemployment and its 

hazards. Members of our relief or- 
ganization are assembling for the first 
time an itemized statement of poverty in 
the United States. We consider the work 
of our division of research and statistics 
to be of equal importance with the admin- 
istration of relief. Not until we have-in 
our hands the bill of particulars as to our 
habitual levels of living can we reckon 
the expensiveness of American poverty or 
figure out its specific causes. When ana- 
lyzed the information we have gathered 
is immediately useful to us in the plotting 
of our relief expenditure. It also reveals 
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“We Are Now Operating Under the Mandate That the Economic System Should 
Be Responsible for Its Needy Victims.” ; 


to us causes and trends, such a fact as,- 
for instance, that the five heavily indus- 
trial States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio and [Illinois contributed 
almost 40 per cent of the total families 
on relief. . ; 

We have studies begun or contemplated 
to tell us which of the industries carry 
their social weight and which of them’ are 
supported by the taxpayers; what rela- 


tionship relief incomes bear to habitual 
wage incomes; and what relationship, if 
any, either of these bears to a decent 
standard of living. We are beginning to 
learn to what extent relief is an answer 
to joblessness and to what extent it is 
used to supplement inadequate wages. 
The findings on these questions will be of 
extreme importance. 

Since we unavoidably learn these facts 


while we are trying to do our job, at what 
point does our responsibility as relief ad- 
ministrators toward them cease? We 
have been asked politely by some to stick 
to relief and leave the causes of it alone— 
in other words, to mind our own business. 
We follow up trouble. If we want a per- 
petual job as relief administrators, it 
would be shrewd to take this advice and 
let trouble alone. ‘ 

I think that under the 

we can be absolved of conceit if we say 
that we are practiced diagnosticians of 
trouble. We have sharpened our wits on 
it. From aggregate cases of individual 
misery, mounting into millions, we have 
found certain social and economic deduc- 
tions to be inescapable. Like doctors, we 


. see Case after case of sickness and learn 


the causes. 
e *- * 
HERE are three courses for us to 
folidw. Personally, I believe we can 
do no less than to follow them all ay 
far as we can take them. They do not 
run at cross-purposes. 

We are now operating under the man- 
date that the economic system should be 
responsible for its needy victims—that as 
long as industrial employment shall per- 
sist in tossing human. beings out into un- 
employ t governmént will pick them 
up and relieve their destitution. This is 
the first course and this is the true con- 
servative’s concept of the function of a 





for, so he believes, out of his own private 
pocketbook—does the conservative protest. 
A long step beyond that, but still unde- 
niably within the province of any depart- 
ment charged with providing the victim 
with security, is a program of unemploy- 
ment insurance. This has an affirmative 
value both to the individual and to the 
industry. It puts -industry on guard 
against waste and it rescues the individual 
from certain of the most degrading forces 
of public alms. In this bailiwick of public 
welfare lies also another aid to secured 
life—health insurance with medical care. 
All of these things can be achieved with 
only minor disturbance to the present,pat- 
tern. With private hospitals financially 
distressed, doctors on relief, sick people 
foregoing care and a national crop of 
tuberculosis and rickets sown and ready 
for harvest a few years hence, people are 
beginning to realize that the problems of 
health coexist with economic disruption. 






> 
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So this becomes a logical objective 
for any commission charged with 
public welfare. 

The second path lies through dis- 
puted ground. This is where relief 
takes on the functional character 
of work and aspires to do more for 
the recipient than to give him a 
week’s rations. It aspires to give 
him a job, self-respect and at least 
the momentary sense of security 
that comes with employment. So 
far, where this sense of security 
has been achieved at all it has been 
illusory, since we have not yet been 
able to project our works program 
far enough into the future or to 
work it out in sufficient detail to 
make it a real stabilizer for private 
employment. 

This is ground that the Federal 
Government has been traversing 
for a year. I say it is disputed 
ground because it inevitably 
touches upon the claimed rights 
and purposes of the industrialist 
and the farmer. The activities 
under this province which, it will 
be seen, do not all attach to FERA, 
are the Emergency Administration 
of Public Works, Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, Subsistence Home- 
steads, work relief, cooperative 
self-help societies and rural rehabil- 
itation. They occasionally affect 
private wages and hours. They 
have created little disturbance. 
Talk occasionally comes up about 
the inroads of the subsistence 
farmer upon the commercial farm- 
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er’s market. But the subsistence 
farmer is not transferring his 
trade. He is merely eating, where- 
as he was hungry before. 

Even should the self-organized co- 
operatives of the unemployed go 
into an extensive production of 
goods for the unemployed, existing 
markets would not be drained. The 
unemployed would be making 
things for themselves which hither- 
to they had gone without. Wher- 
ever local existing wage levels have 
been disturbed by work-relief 
wages so that, as is occasionally 
alleged, workers refuse private em- 
ployment: because they can make 
more from relief, the true state of 
affairs is apt to be that the local 
wage level is no level at all, but a 
subcellar. : 
However, it is easy to see that ef- 
fective relief methods—that is, prac- 
tices which will take us out of the 
necessity for relief—will eventually 
have to change certain practices of 
our economic system. As we follow 
this third part of the course we can 
point out the trouble and possibly 
the way out. We know where pov- 
erty is, and where it will continue 
to be, so long as certain practices 
of our economic system are allowed 
to persist. We know what conges- 
tion does to standards of living, 
what lack of sun and air does to 
health. We know that the complete 
reliance on cash income, peculiar 
to the city dweller, is his chief trou- 
ble when he loses his job. In April, 


this year, in New York there were 
1,187,489 persons on relief, or as 
many as the whole city of Los An- 
geles. The percentage of this num- 
ber to the total population of New 
York is unimportant. The quality 
of their destitution is the important 
thing, and the evil thing that it 
makes out of life. 


BELIEVE the time has come to 

decentralize as much of industry 

as possible, and I do not say this 
either as a follower of Gandhi or of 
Longfellow. The alternative of the 
big city is not an Arcadia. Our 
tural slums are as bad as our city 
slums. But somewhere between the 
squalor and poverty in both of them 
there lies a suitable existence and a 
good existence for men. It is be- 
coming clear that, if a very sizable 
number of people whom industry is 
now failing are to be again included 
in its benefits, adjustments such as 
decentralization must be effected. 
So far, big-city industries have 
given us much bad housing, small 
chance for outdoor recreation, no 
security, but both cash incomes and 
the company of fellow-beings. The 
cash and the company are essen- 
tial. The land yields neither of 
these. But it gives room, air, sun, 
food, a back-log and a root-cellar 
against Winter. A combination of 
these virtues seems desirable enough 
to work for. The goal is to balance 
small units of industry, to provide 
some cash income, in communities 


capable of yielding a pleasant ex- 
istence on land capable of produc- 
ing a part of the workers’ neces- 
sary food. 
Decentralization cannot éasily oc- 
cur in all industries. The heaviest 
industries seem logically centred on 
fixed points. It is ludicrously evi- 
dent that it would be impossible 
to farm out the making of locomo- 
tives, for instance. A man can 
scarcely put a roundhouse in the 
vegetable patch to take up his 
spare time. Neither can the steel 
industry be uncoupled from cheap 
transportation orits materials. But 
it would not be difficult to list the 
industries in which labor plays a 
more important part than mate 
rials, and in which the maximum 
efficient unit is smaller than that 
so common today. 

Much of the present concentra- 
tion of industry is the result of ac- 
cident and inertia. The old excuse 
of power no longer holds. Power 
is widely—and could be cheaply— 
disseminated. Neither must the old 
idea of being near to market have 
such a tenacious grip. A redistri- 
bution of work would redistribute 
the market: Better wages would 
increase it. 

This is no moving-van job. We 
shall have to relax the economic 
tensions which produce big cities. 
If we moved all the people in Chi- 
cago to the Promised Land, they 
would snap right back to Chicago 
again. Freight rates, money rates, 
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“Relief Aspires to Give a Man a Job, Self-Respect and at Least 2 Momentary Sense of Security.” 


wage differentials, land values, 
farm markets, are but a few of the 
considerations involved. Further- 
more, the administration 
of New York is discovering that 
the poor are unwilling to leave the 
city. They feel that the cloge- 
crowding intimacy: gives them so- 
cial defense against unknown dan- 
gers. They have been the support 
of each other. : 


see 
HE idea of decentralization of 
industry and the éncourage- 
ment of smaller units in smaller 
cemmunities, dependent in part 
upon wages of local factories, and 
in part upon subsistence gardens, 
comes to us as a means not only of 
inducing people to leave congested 
areas but as a solution for people 
stranded without work because . 
mills have moved away or mines 
have closed down. In their case, 
the arrival in their community of a 
unit of going industry would pre- 
vent their having to be moved else- 
where. Decentralization of indus- 
try may also have significance for 
people stranded on deficient land. 
From an examination of these 
rural stranded we learn that 36 
per cent of our total relief families 
live in rural areas. This gives us 
either the right or the responsibili- 
ty, as you wish, of insisting upon 
a reform in the use of the land. 
We are obtaining a new concept of 
the use of land. The most ambi- 
tious dreams of early conservation- 
ists, who hoped the country would 
some day become conscious of the © 
perils of stripping the land of for- 
ests and farming it for maximum 


‘erops, have become tragically true. 


If any good can be said to have 
come out of either the drought or 
of this acute phase of a chronic 
farm depression, it will be that we 
are willing to consider the land as 
a national ‘utility, to be defended 
against greedy exploitation, and ~ 
even more especially from ignorant 
use. The man who is in the busi- 
ness of farming has to be guided 
and protected in that business. But, 
in addition to this, we have learned 
that land is not idle when it stands 
either in forest or grass to protect 
our water supply, and that land 
put into vacation areas gives a 
manifold return on the money. 

ses 
HEN, finally, if ever, we 
shall. have attempted to 
cover each problem with an 
answer, we ought to find relief at 
the bottom of the structure rather 
than at the top. At the top should 
be industry and agriculture so 
geared as to give the maximum em- 
ployment and the maximum wealth 
in goods to each of its workers and 
to take a responsibility for a max- 
imum number of our population. 

Beneath this great roof of private 
employment should be a permanent 
structure of public works, respon- 
sive to the increase and decrease 
of the private lahor market. It 
must be organized to contract and 
expand easily. In order to have in- 
tegrity either for the individual em- 
ployed or for the government which 
creates the employment, the work 
done must have real social utility, 
in addition to the fact that it cre- 


project is one of slum 
or cancer research. 





AGAIN GERMANS LOOK TO THE REICHSWEHR 


Pride -of the, People, 
It Has Strengthened 
Hitler’s Hand by 
Its Allegiance 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


OM the top of an omnibus 
on Berlin’s Unter den Linden 
one sees steel helmets bob- 


rhythm to the strains of a band 
that leads the way. As the small 
detachment swings into Wilhelm- 
strasse the young men in the ranks 
look like automatons, so perfectly 
are their movements timed. A sharp 
command, and they thrust their 
feet as high as if they were the 
ballet of the Berlin Opera. There 
are proud smiles on the faces of 
those who watch the noontime 
change of guards in front of the 
President’s palace, for this is the 
German Reichswehr, the country’s 
pet and hope. 

It was this Reichswehr which, 
after President von Hindenburg’s 
death, took the oath: “I swear by 
God this holy oath that I will give 
unqualified obedience to the Lead- 
er of the German Government and 
the German people, Adolf Hitler, 
as commander-in-chief of the 
army * * *"" 


What thoughts crossed Hitler's} 


mind when the leading generals of 
the Reichswehr pledged unswerving 
loyalty? Did he remember that, 
nearly 200 years before, King Fred- 
erick II, known to history as Fred- 
erick the Great, had received the 
oath of allegiance from the Prus- 
sian Army? Did he recall the scene 
some hundred and thirty’ years 
later in thé Hall of Mirrors of Ver- 
sailles Castle, when Emperor Wil 
helm I received the homage of his 
army, and remember that among 
those troops was a young lieutenant 
of the guard, Paul von Hindenburg? 
Did Hitler also recall how he, a 
young Austrian and a volunteer in 
the Bavarian regiment “List,” 
swore allegiance twenty years ago 
to His Royal Majesty Ludwig II? 
eee 
DOLF HITLER must surely 
have remembered that August 
day in 1914 when posters ap- 
peared on Munich’s walls with the 
word ‘‘mobilization.”” The call to 
arms may have been a dismal mes- 
sage for many but it was one of 
hope for the house-painter Hitler, 
anxious to escape from uncongenial 
surroundings. His heart in his 
throat, he drew up a “most humble 
application’’ to the Bavarian King 
for permission to enter his army, 
even though the petitioner was a 
subject of Austria. 

And there must have come to Hit- 
ler, on this day of memories, a 
vision of the years he spent in the 
trenches as a private and lance cor- 
poral, known as ‘‘Mad Adolf’’ be- 
cause of his ravings about the way 
he would conduct a war. If he had 
suggested to his comrades then that 
in two decades he would be com- 
mander-in-chief of all the German 
armed forces, they would have felt 
in duty bound to report a serious 
case of lunacy to their superiors. 

While spurs rattled and heels 
clicked in his honor Hitler must 
have remembered that other rat- 
tling some ten years before in front 
of Munich’s Feldherrenhall. It was 
the rattling of Reichswehr machine 
guns that mowed down his men as 
he led them in a demonstration of 
revolt. And the Fiihrer must have 
recalled how the Reichswehr which 
now rallied to his rule had been 
protected for years from the con- 
tagion of his message and how 
some of its officers had been sen- 
tenced to prison for professing 
themselves loyal Hitlerites. 

Backed by the Reichswehr, Hitler 
is Germany’s undisputed master. 
He has command of the instrument 
of national] will without which no 
German government is firmly in 
the saddle. It is only now that his 
régime has been fully legitimatized. 


~ 
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Salutes for the Reichswehr—“With Its Backing Hitler Is Germany’s Undisputed Master.” 


What is the Reichswehr? What 
accounts for its strength as the su- 
preme court of national approval? 
It is one of the smallest armies a 
great country has ever had, but it 
is the best-drilled army in the Old 
World and it knows how to obey. 
For Germany it represents great 
traditions and strong riationa! will, 
the inspiration of the past and the 
promise of the future. It is the 
potential instrument’ of rebellion 
against the ‘“‘shame of Versailles’’— 
the sword of retribution. Germany, 
though an impoverished country, 
has lavished all she has on the 
Reichswebhr. 3 
ees 

F the entire Reichswehr were as- 
sembled on Berlin’s Tempelhof 
airfield, it would cover only a 
small part of the vast area. The 
Treaty of Versailles limited its size 
to 100,000 officers and men, less than 
one-seventh of the pre-war German 
army. The reserves—iegal and il- 
legal—are probably not more than 
200,000 strong. This force is sup- 
plemented by the militarized State 
police, the Schupo, authorized by 
the Allies some years ago to deal 
with internal disorder, In recent 
months the Hitler government has 


dip and rise, seeking to elude spuri- 
ous anti-air-attack guns, are com- 
mercial craft, dropping flour’ bags 
instead of bombs. 

* At the peace conference the Allies 
laid down the law that Germany 
could have no heavy artillery, 
tanks, military airplanes, anti-air- 
craft defenses or poison gases, and 
that she could have only a limited 
number of her machine guns and 


‘light cannon. The Reichswehr was 


to be stripped of its offensive power 


next to destroy his air force. After 
that the air fleet will strike at the 
capital and the principal railway 
junctions in an effort to prevent 
mobilization of the army. 

Then a small but compact army 
will invade the enemy’s territory 


and was to be made into “reserves | the 


for the maintenance of order in the 
country and the policing of its ter- 
ritory.’’ For sixteen years the Ger- 
mans have rebelled against these 
provisions; Hitler’s march to the 


been increasing the Reichswehr’s | ization 


pertly as a bid for its 


strength, 
good graces and partly as a gesture 


of defiance to the victors of the 
war. 
It is at the manoeuvres of the 


3 
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Scientific Analysis in the Bureau of Investigation—Separating Serum From Blood (Left) and Examining Fingerprints to Identify a Suspect. 


WHY UNCLE SAM’S AGENTS GET THEIR MEN 


By REX COLLIER 
WasHINncron.- 

"S$ no mystery about it— 
just hard work and common 
sense!”" J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Division of 
Investigation of the Department of 
Justice, smiled at the query put to 
him by his interviewer. Mr. Hoover 
had been asked to explain the secret 
of his organization’s success in cor- 
ralling one after another of Amer- 

ica’s outstanding public enemies. 

His black eyes sparkled as he 
laughed off the suggestion that 
there is anything uncanny or mys- 
terious about the achievements of 
the ‘“‘G’’ men—those close-mouthed 
Federal detectives designated as 
special agents of the Department of 
Justice. 

“By hard work I mean patient, 
painstaking, persistent stick-to-it- 
iveness,"’ Mr. Hoover said. “By 
common sense I mean brains as op- 
posed to brawn in police work; 
careful, methodical, scientific inves- 
tigation, as opposed to the third 
degree. Of course, a break now and 
then helps a lot, but we have found 
by experience that the breaks usual- 
ly come to you if you stay on the 
job doggedly instead of 
your thumbs and playing pinochle 
in a squad-room.”’ 

Hoover spoke in quick, even 
phrases, toying the while with a 
paper-cutter on his glass-topped 
desk. His office is in an obscure 
corner of the rented headquarters 
of the Department. of Justice at 
Vermont Avenue and K Street—not 
far from the celebrated “‘little green 
house” 


In a glass case near a window 
rested some grim reminders of the 
fallen Dillinger—the .38-calibre au- 
tomatic which he clutched when 


eee 
R. HOOVER and his men 
have their critics. ‘“‘They have 
called our men ‘Boy Scouts’, 
‘city-bred lawyers inexperienced in 
crime detection’ and many other 
things,” he remarked, with a 


Hoover, Their Chief, Says There Is No Mystery in Crime 
Detection, Merely Painstaking Work and Common Sense 


Every major kidnapping since 
the Lindbergh case has been solved 
—either by the division’s own ef- 
forts or with its cooperation. The 
division had no jurisdiction in the 
Lindbergh case, but it did send 
Gaston Means to prison for his 
Lindbergh ransom hoax. 

Means, incidentally, once was a 
member of the department’s old 
bureau of investigation. His asso- 
ciation with the bureau recalls the 
dark days that prevailed before 
Mr. Hoover, then a young special 
assistant to the Attorney General, 
became head of the organization: 


. HOOVER had entered the 

Department of Justice in 1917 

under Attorney General Greg- 
ory. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed a ‘‘special assistant’’ to At- 
torney General Palmer and assigned 
to the criminal division. He han- 
died personally the deportation of 
Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman. 
It was in connection with the gov- 
ernment’s post-war crusade to rid 


chuckle. ‘‘But we can take it. They | 


can’t deny that these ‘Boy Scouts’ 
somehow manage to get results.” 

Mr. Hoover is pardonably proud 
of the group of lawyers and ac- 
countants who make up the field 
force of the division. The record of 
the ‘Federals’ speaks eloquently 
for them. One has but to scan the 
list of men whose depredations 
were cut short by Mr. Hoover's 
agents to understand the director's 
pride. Harvey Bailey, Machine Gun 
Kelly, Frank Nash, Albert Bates, 
Verne Sankey, the ‘Terrible 
Touhys,” Marty Durkin and Dil- 


ment attorney, a prosecutor per- 
haps, but not the head of Uncle 
Sam’s so-called ‘‘Scotlaad Yard."’ 


PHT 


force has had a thorough schooling 
in the law. 
“‘What’s the use of an agent in- 
a crime if he doesn’t 
know what evidence is?’”’ Mr. Hoo- 
ver asks. ‘‘A detective may collect 
an armful of evidence against a de- 
fendant, but unless it is the sort 
of evidence that sticks in court he 
might as well spend his time play- 
ing marbles.”’ 
Every new appointee must be a 
college graduate, with a.degree in 
law or accountancy, or the equiva- 
lent in legal or auditing experience. 
“Folks have said I overemphasize 
the need for educatiofial attain- 
ments,’”’ the director says. ‘They 
say & man can be a good detective 
without an education. Granted that 
is true, I say a.man can be a much 
better detective if he has a work- 
ing knowledge of rules of evidence, 
of court procedure, of the law it- 
self. 


“The record speaks for itself. 
The Division of Investigation ob- 
tains convictions in about 95 per 
cent of all cases presented in court. 
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OIL: THE DJINN THAT MADE WORLD MAGIC 


Colonel Drake Released It 75 Years Ago, Unaware 
Of the Revolution It Was to Bring About 


By R. L. DUFFUS 
T was Colonel Edwin Laurancine 
Drake of Titusville, Pa., who 
let the djinn out of the bottle. 
Some one else would certainly 
have done it if Colonel Drake had 
not, but it was Colonel Drake who 
endured the pitying laughter of the 
citizens of Titusville for’ many 
months during the early part of 
1858, and it was Colonel Drake who 
had the profound satisfaction, on 
the morning of Aug. 23, 1850—sev- 
enty-five years ago next Thursday— 


/ of finding “Drake's Folly” full of 


petroleum. 
Colonel Drake had, in fact, dug 
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horse and send millions of horse-. 
less dashing about the 
globe; to make mechanical flight 
possible; to propel great ships; to 
become an absolute essential to 
naval and military power and to 
create strife in every oi) field from 
Persia to Manchukuo. 

Before the Colonel demonstrated 
that it was better to dig for oi] than 
to wait for it seep to the surface it 
had already been recognized for 
many centuries as a remedy for 
numerous human ills. Indeed, the 
Colonel had got his original idea of 
a well on a bottle of ‘‘Kier’s Petro- 








leum or Rock Oil, Celebrated for 
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ee ee. 


the world’s first successful oil well, 
the great-great-grandfather of the 
400,000 wells which pepper the oil 
regions of the United States today— 
a good little well which for some 
time yielded more than 1,000 gallons 
a day, 

The djinn he had released. was of 
infinitely vaster powers than any 
conceived in the Arabian mythol- 
ogy. It was to begin by giving the 
world a new light, not so good as 
electricity but better and cheaper 
than whale oil or candles. It was 
to furnish lubrication for the whirl- 
ing cogs of mighty industries. 
Finally, it was to crowd out the 





Its Wonderful Curative Powers,” 
which he had seen in the window 
of a New York drug store. But now 
tock gil. was to becomie the elixir 
Vor life for the technological civiliza- 
tion which in 1859 was just being 
born. 

Colonel Drake could not know all 
this; or even véry much of it’ He 
only felt sure that he was about 
‘to become a rich man—in which he 
was mistaken. Others got rich, in- 
cluding young John D. Rockefeller, 


Drake well came in; but Drake, 
though good as a digger, was weak 








as a financier and died poor. 


who was 20 years old when the}: 


Conger: 





The first wide- 
spread use of 
rock oil, or rather 
of the refined 


not a big 

booms 

nowadays. The 

annual 

roduction of 

petro- 

z leum' during the 

first five or six years after Drake 

sank his well was less than the 

daily output under the quota sys- 

tem established during the depres- 

sion year of 19338. But it was a 
boom, th all the attributes 








of, so there was a good deal of solid 
truth behind the lies. The con- 
stant search for oil, which was 
_euentually té~become_ world-wide, 


Companies 
sprang up on all sides, and with a 
combative fervor that may have 
been left over from the Civil War 


of 1861, $14 a barrel in the Sum- 
mer of 1864, $7 a barrel at the be- 





scolar Peeper. Scone 
. when , | pipelines appeared 





virtually a . “Read Idar 
em on John D.,” exclaimed Mr. 
Dooley to his. attentive friend Hin- 


single influence to 
monopoly features out of Standard 
Oil. : 


Meanwhile something unexpected © 


( Continued on Page 13) 
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STIRRING PAGEANT OF CANADIAN HISTORY 


eke 9 PS PSS § In Four Vivid Centuries a Wilderness 
nes As ia | Has Been Transformed Into the 
Great Commonwealth.of Today 





trade, came leaping over the rapids. 
Life was never safe. Indian ravage 
and massacre reached to the very 
gates of Montreal as jate as 1689. 
Thus, side by side grew up New 


Drawing by C. W. Jefferys for the Pageant of America © Yale University Prese. 
Breaking the Trail to New France—Cartier at Montreal. 


A week of ceremonies, celebrat- 
ing the 400th anniversary of the 
. (1669-82), of Lahontan-. (1689) and 
later of -Verendrye (1731-49) had 


of Canadian history is graphically 
set forth by one of Canada’s lead- 
ing writers. 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 

HE history of Canada moves 

like a pageant down the cen- 

turies. One’s mind carries 

back in imagination to the 
vast, silent half-continent of 500 
years ago. All over the east, ex- 
cept in a few open giades and on 
rocky hilltops, spread the great 
forest; on the fertile land the trees 
met far overhead, shutting out the 
sun; for miles and miles the pine 
trees stood alone, dropping death 
on all other vegetation—life and 
sunshine above, a cemetery below. 


SAREE 
Hn 


«* 


With Britain's Victory on the Plains of Abraham France's American Empire 


This; in a land of copper, iron and 
le coal, of timber and grain and stone, 





once contrived, or adapted from 
something Asiatic, got no further. 


. Pass 





is Pittsburgh) and the forts in the 
Ohio and Wabash valleys mark 
only the range of French ambition 
and not the paths of French settle- 


ment. 
see 


where peaches ripen in the lati- 
tude of Northern Spain, the French 
never knew. The way to it was 
blocked. In the path, commanding 
the lakes, was the ‘“‘long house”’ of 
the Five Nations, with the Senecas, 
fierce, cruel and cannibal, the most 
Indian of all Indians, as the fron- 
tier guard on the west. The Five 
Nations sided with the English, 
whose ambitions did not block their 
own, and fought the French, for 


Oourtesy the Old Print Shop. 
Ends—General Montcalm’s Death. 





ments to go, unlicensed, into the 
bush. The penalty was death. That 
was of no’ consequence. In such a 
country. and in such dangers all 
men lived under a suspended sen- 
tence of death. At one time, we are 
told, 800 men of the 4,000 adults of 
the colony were off in the woods 
without permission. 

Thus did the will-o’-the-wisp of 
the fur trade mislead New France; 
New England grew fat on its 
farms, New France lean and fierce 
in the forest, mating with the 
Indians and straggling across a 
continent. Agricultural settlements 
grew but little. Few emigrants 
came. Not even the King of France 
could make a Frenchman leave 
home. . 

It is said that the battle of the 
Plains of Abraham (1759) settled 
the destiny of America. This is not 
so. It only indicated that it was 
settled already. The King of France 
could ‘‘cede”’ 60,000 Frenchmen to 
the King of England, but King 
George II couldn’t have ‘‘ceded’”’ 
2,500,000 Englishmen with all the 
ink in. Versailles. 

see 

O New France ended. ‘‘Quebec”’ 

became a royal province, in fel- 

lowship with the settlements at 
Halifax and Lunenberg, remote out- 
Posts in a vast territory called 
Nova Scotia which began where 
Massachusetts ended (no one knew 
just where that was) and reached 
to Gaspé and the Gulf. With this 
was the fishing station at 8&t. 
John’s, called Newfoundlahd, and 
the whole waterhead of the Hudson 
Bay given to Charles II’s chartered 
company of 1670, with sovereign 
rights, saving only allegiance. 

The voyages of Cook and Van- 
couver had made a certain claim to 
what was called Nootka Sound, 
presently British Columbia. Thus 
for a little while (1763-76) ‘‘Brit- 
ish North America’ reached from 
Spanish America to the polar sead. 
But there was no unity about it 
‘except in name. Great stretches of 
wilderness divided it. 

‘The French, ‘‘the King’s new sub- 
jects,’’ were liberally treated: they 
kept their language (there was no 
way to remove it) and their estab- 
lished church (a proof that bigotry 
was passing away); they kept their 
civil law and their land system. 
Presently when the King began to 
quarrel with the Atlantic provinces 
the Quebec Act (1774) threw the 
whole Ohio territory into. the 
French colony. Thus from now on 
the French were an isolated group, 


they never shared. Reunion, except 


in a thin scientific sense, has never | | 


it was one of the world’s great dis- 
asters. At least it broke the Eng- 


™~ 
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On this conti- 
nent at least the 
effect of the Revo- 
lution. was vital. 
It created a Brit- 
ish North Amer 


aside from the 


om Ming was ng Canada Today—“Once the World Learns to Use the Resources. of tor as 


real king of theirs. Such an Empire, Its Future Is Assured.” 

T he Americans Photos Courtesy Canadian Pacific. The Building Ie the House of Parliement. 
had denounced : 

their church. It was a quarrel of] The foster mother of Ontario is 
English against English. They had/not England but Massachusetts or 
little affection for either; they still 

have but little. " 

But the Revolution made British 

North America. Into it poured the 

American Tories, dispossessed .at 

home or scorning to stay, some of 

them scoundrels, but most of them 

a fine lot. With the generous help 


and their market, 
gravitated toward 


the republic. Vancouver and Brit- 


refused to call it for fear of “‘ril- 
ing’’ the United States and awaken- 


OR a time it looked as if ing James Monroe) led in its early 


set- 

tlement in Upper Canada and 

~. {ts sister colonies was to rival 
the migration to the United States. 


forts, hoisted Union Jacks and 
Toronto rise from its marsh 
York. : 
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The Canadian Spirit— Voyageurs 


From the © Painting by Arthur Heming. 
Crossing the Rockies. : 
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CANTERBURY AND YORK SWING LEFTWARD 


The Archbishops Who Lead the Church of England Accept the Challenge of the 
Twentieth Century in Their Vigorous Demands for Social Reform 





Publishers. 
Canterbury. 


By CLAIR PRICE 
LonpDoN. 


OR the first time in the his- 
tory of the Anglican Church 
throughout the world, Bish- 
ops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States 
are participating this Summer in 
the meetings of the consultative 
body of the Lambeth Conference. 

After the manner of the historic 
councils of the early church, this 
great conference, with its attend- 
ance of 600 Bishops from lands so 
diverse as Auégtralia and Uganda, 
China, India and Britain herself, 
meets every ten years, and Bishops 
of the daughter church in the 
United States have attended. But 
not until now have these Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishops been repre- 
sented in the inner or consultative 
body, which in time may very 
well prove to be the germ of an in- 
ternational or ecumenical organi- 
zation for the Anglican commu- 
nion. 

Without claiming or exercising 
anything comparable with a papal 
primacy, Canterbury is the mother 
See of the independent daughter 
churches associated in Anglican 
faith and worship. It is in the 
London palace of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—“our manor of 
Lambeth”—that the consultative 
body, like the full conference, 
meets and deliberates. The trees 
and towers of that historic man- 
sion with its Lollards’ prison, 
where the followers of Wycliffe 
were subjected to harsh treatment 
—rise just back from the riverside 
almost opposite the Houses of 
Parliament. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
Primate of the Established Church 
in England and a great officer of 
State. He takes precedence next 
after the Royal Family and the 
Ambassadors. At coronations, and 
other state functions, he is a 
prominent and a picturesque per- 
sonality. Yet, as a rule, he has 
been remote frotn the common peo- 
ple. Almost it might be said that 
many Archbishops would have 
been better known to their coun- 
trymen if they had never become 
Archbishops at all. 

Today, England has two Arch- 
bishops of a new type. A high and 








dignified office has been made 
more real to the man in the street 
than it has been for centuries. They 
represent a great and, apparently, 
a permanent change in the appeal 
and influence of their national 
church. 

The tradition of the Established 
Church has been conservative. It 
was the clerical vote that defeated 
Peel and Gladstone as members 
for Oxford University. We read of 
the fox-hunting ‘“‘squarson’’ whose 
most tangible duty was to support 
the government. ‘High Church, 
High Toryism, High Farming and 
Old Port” were reputed to be the 
best things in English public life. 


Archbishop Cosmo Gordon Lang of Canterbury. 
Central Press and Keystone Photos. 


Nor is all this entirely at an end. 
Here and there a country parson of 
the old school is still unable to con- 
duct an intelligent conversation on 
any subject but hounds and the 
price of wool and wheat, which, of 
course, interest him as the bene- 
ficiary of ‘‘glebe’”’ or agricultural 
land attached to his living. 

But the church as a whole has to 
face an England that has ceased to 
be rural. Great agglomerations of 
urban dwellings spread over much 
of what was once the countryside 
and, for half a century, there has 
been developing within the Estab- 
lished Church what used to be 
called Christian Socialism and is 
now better known as the “Life and 
Labor’ movement. 


HE most conspicuous layman of 
the later nineteenth century, 
the former Earl of Shaftesbury, 

pleaded for more tolerable conditions 
in factories. The greatest scholar in 
the church during the later Victo- 
rian era, Bishop Westcott of Dur- 
ham, allowed his medieval palace 
to be used as a place of conciliation 
during an embittered coal strike. 
Bishop Gore was among those who 
before the war insisted that wages, 
not profits, must be a first charge 
on industry. And after the World 











War armistice the nation was star- 


tled to discover that hundreds of 
clergymen were openly supporting 
Ramsay MacDdnald, Philip. Snow- 
den and the Labor party. Of this 
crusade for betterment among the 
people the two Archbishops have 
been among the most outspoken of 


leaders. At this moment two Church | sign 


of England cathedrals are collect- 
ing money for the unemployed. 
What astonishes people is the fact 
that ecclesiastics of such strong 
personality should have risen so 
high in the most cautious of hier- 
archies. An Archbishop is, after 
all, the pilot of the church. A good 
pilot never forgets the unwieldiness 
of the craft he is piloting or the 





Archbishop 


combination of wind and tide 
through which he must steer his 
course. Is it the funetion of an 
Archbishop to be a prophet?—so 
runs the delicate question that is 
asked in many a drawing room. Is 
not goodness rather than heroism 
the stuff out of which so high a 
dignitary should be molded? Lord 
Davidson was admittedly among 
the greatest of Archbishops of Can- 
terbury. But seated on the throne 
of St. Augustine, he was hardly the 
man to “greet the unseen with a 
cheer.”” Prudence, sagacity, dili- 
gence—these were the sources of 
his immense personal influence. 
The Archbishops and Senior. Bish- 
ops are peers of the realm. In the 
House of Lords they sit in a massed 
group of snowy lawn sleeves and 
exercise the “temporal. power” of 


bishops were included in the great 
council of the realm, 

There are times when people 
sneer at the “opulence of Bish- 
ops." But many of the Bishops 
are embarrassed by the expense 
and the formalities of the state 
which, on incomes reduced by taxa- 
tion, they are required to keep up. 
Like medieva] princes of the 
church, they are expected to live in 
palaces and they are addressed as 








“My Lord Bishop,” while Archbish- 
ops, enjoying a more than ducal 
dignity, are addressed as ‘‘Your 
Grace.” But they wish to live more 
modestly. 

Yet the old traditions continue. 
Dr. Lang, the Primate;~ does not 
himself Cosmo Gordon Lang 
but “Cosmo Cantuar’’: Cosmo of 
Canterbury—an abbreviation known 
to the Saxons. His brother of York 
is not known in letters as William 
Temple but as ‘““‘W. Ebor’’—Hbor- 
acum being the Roman name of 
York eighteen centuries ago. 

We need not be surprised then 
if, within the church, there are 
various. views of what in politics 


William Temple of York. 


would be called the swing to the 
Left. It is no longer a struggie be- 
tween those who uphold a simpler 
or a more elaborate conception of 
ritual and what ritual j 
What is the mission of the church? 
To what extent is worship—however 
conducted—to be supplemented by a 
social and economic and interna- 
tional crisade? 


HE Established Church is not a 
“free church.”” It is not non- 
conformist or dissenting. It is 

a department of State. Its Bishops 
are appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Prime Minister. The 
State claims the right to legislate 
for it, even in matters of doctrine, 
and, within the last few years, a re- 
vision of the Prayer Book has been 
vetoed fy the House of Commons. 
The position is thus by no means 
so simple as sometimes it seems to 
be on the surface. j 

On the other hand, the challenge 
to the clergy is unmistakable. The 
claim of the Labor party to be more 
faithfu) than the church in apply- 
ing the principles of Christianity to 
the needs of the people has un- 
doubtedly had an effect on some of 
the pronouncements emanating 
from the church herself—including 
the two Lambeth Conferences held 
since the war, and it is these pro- 








nouncements that are embodied in 
the personalities of the Arch- 
bishops. 
ees 

R. LANG, Archbishop of Can- 

terbury, is a son of the Scot- 

tish kirk who has been cred- 
ited with a facial resemblance to 
Washington. A cousin of the actor, 
Matheson Lang, he was once him- 


self an actor, but only as an ama-. 


teur and even so, only at Oxford, 
where he once appeared with the 
old Philothespians in Part I of 
“King Henry IV’’—in which soli- 
tary appearance before the foot- 
lights his part was limited to the 
speaking of a prologue which had 
been written by a fellow-under- 
graduate of Balliol, the late Lord 
Curzon. 

Dr. Lang has written a novel. For 
a time at Oxford he had an idea 
of becoming a writer and ‘“‘The 
Young Clanroy’’ was the result. He 
abandoned that idea and spent 
three years reading law in the In- 
ner Temple. In turn he abandoned 
the law and entered the church, 
but to this day his immense legal 
abilities are one of the revelations 
of any debate on divorce reform 
in the House of Lords. Perhaps 
the best thing that can be said of 
these debates is that they always 
produce a brilliant duel between 
Lord Buckmaster—once Lord Chan- 
cellor—and Cosmo Cantuar. 

Brom his earliest days in the de- 
bating society of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, Cosmo Lang has been known 
for his eloquence, his charm of 
manner and a voice which any 





York. 
De Cou From Ewing Galloway. 


speaker might well envy. For 
years he has been regarded as one 
of the strongest debaters in the 
House of Lords and a speaker with 
few rivals on the platform or in 
the pulpit. From the day when he 
first reached Balliol to marvel that 
his fellow-freshmen knew ‘no Hegel, 
he has been outstanding. He is to- 
day the most gifted leader in the 
church and one of the three or four 
most gifted men in Engiand. 

His first curacy was in Leeds, the 


(Continued on Page 15)’ 
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PORTRAIT OF THE NEW YORK TAXI DRIVER 


Disregarding Surveys 

Of His. Troubles, He 
Works Hard to Get 
“Only Headaches” 


The Mayor’s committee of taxt- 
cab survey has just completed a 
study of the hack problem in New 
York City. It concerns itself with 
facts and figures. Below isa dif- 
fi ‘non-statistical type of study 


By CATHERINE MACKENZIE 


at the blistering curb, 
he is slumped back in the 
seat or forward on his wheel, 
hatless, shirt open at the 
throat, sleeves rolled up, as charac 
teristic of the New York streets as 
the brightly colored cab he drives. 
Temperamentally he is an indi- 
vidualist. He has resisted a Police 
Commissioner's effort to get him 
into a uniform, not so much because 
he objected to the uniform as that 
the regulation infringed on his lib- 
erty. The law now requires that he 
wear a coat, a white shirt with col- 
lar attached and a tie. He wears a 
blue shirt if he likes, takes off his 
coat and his tie too when he feels 
like it, and naturally feels like it 
most of the time in hot weather. 
He is a realist about his job, about 
politics, about the people he drives, 
and very soft-hearted toward dis- 
tress. He is alert and observant, 
knows that ‘‘there’s a certain class 
that rides in taxicabs” and spots 
them at a half-block distance. He 
is a shrewd and silent appraisér of 
their private lives, as revealed in 
his cab, and misses very little of 
the dialogue in the back seat. He 
is an American citizen, of voting 
age, and has a clean police record. 
More than 60,000 taxi-driver li- 
censes are recorded now in’ New 


eX 


York. As far back as March 13, | 


59,564 licenses had been issued by 
the Hack Bureau this year. ‘If a 
man can’t get anything else to do,” 
says the old-time driver gloomily, 
“the figures he can always drive a 
cab.”’ 

In consequence, the New York 
taxicab driver cannot be said to ex- 
ist as a type as he did ten or fif- 
teen years ago, for his ranks are 
overflowing now with men from 
other occupations—lawyers, brokers, 
medical students, engineers, cloth- 
ing dealers and plumbers.~ Thou- 
sands of men formerly employed in 
professions and trades are now 
equipped with hack drivers’ li- 
censes and their hopeful ‘“Taxi?” 
hails pedestrians on every curb. 

But if the driver is less a type 
than he used to be, the conditions 
governing his job, the people he 
drives, the problems of traffic and 
bookings and tips are so alike that 
his point of view runs compara- 
tively to form. Once at the wheel 
of a taxi, ex-butcher, ex-baker, ex- 
broker—all look at New York with 
the same, and just now. rather 
jaundiced, eye. 

They agree unanimously with the 
Mayor's committee that there are 
too many cabs on the streets, and 
condense its findings (that they 
“work inhumanly long hours * * * 
for compensation below the subsis- 
tence level’’) to the pithy comment: 
“Driving a cab is just a bunch of 
headaches, as I tell my wife.’ 


ees 

. HE taxi driver has his own ver- 

nacular. In the first place, he 

does not refer to himself as a 
taxi driver. He is a hackman. The 
term survives from the horse-drawn 
era, and though it is ‘“‘taxi’’ to you, 
it is ‘‘hack’’ to him, and among his 
fellows he is not driving but “‘hack- 
ing’”’ Thirty-fourth Street, or Fifty- 


on commission, and even the owner- 
driver is subject to the same pre- 
carious lot as the free lance. It is 


every man for himself and de’il tak’ 


the hindmost. 

It is not natural cupidity alone, 
but the competition which is spread- 
ing thinner the all-but- 
butter on his bread, that is respon- 
sible for the familiar battle 


ninth, or the ferries. His passen- | code 
gers are “fares,” and the fares they 


pay are “‘bookings.’” His meter is: 
a “clock.’’ The jargon of the fra- 
ternity in some other particulars is 
pungent and racy and not for print. 

The hackman is a free lance. Un- 
less he owns his own cab he works 
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The Macaw Is a Jungle Beauty. 


when jungle has long cast its spell 
imagination of men. What 
ination’ Why do men who 
erienced its perils and its 
turn to it again and 
again? An answer to these ques- 
in the following 
lorer who recently 








through unmapp 
ern South Am 


By WILLIAM LA VARRE 

go crazy in the jungle — 

crazy with the gloom; crazy 

with the heat; crazy with 

forty days of rain; crazy 

with themselves. Believe it or not, 

there never was a man who gnawed 

his way really deep into the sea of 

tropical vegetation who did not 

grow to hate it, to loathe it; yet to 

want to go back into it again as 

soon as his feet had pounded a 

few weeks on the hard, safe pave- 
ments of civilization. 

There is something in the souls 
of some men which, down through 
the ages, has driven them across 
uncharted seas, into dark conti- 
nents, over frozen mountains, 
through jungles of despair, blazing 
new trails. Sometimes it has been 
a quest for gold; more often it has 
been merely a craving to go where 
no man has ever been before, to 
see what lies on the other side of 
the horizon. Both 
the sea and the 
jungle have a Cir- 
cean lure, and, al- 
though they some- 
times lead to 
death, they both 
are irresistible. 

“Why do you do 
it?’ I asked a 
friend. I had 
caught him rush- 
ing through the 
pages of our club 
geographical li- 
brary. He was go- 
ing into the depths 
of the Brazilian 
wilderness and he 
wanted to skim 
through all other 
men’s experiences. 
“You know there 
will be hardships, 
discomforts, pain, ~ 
mental tribula- 
tion. There may 
be death. Your 
work for the na- 
tion has earned 
you long rest, lei- 
sure and civilized peace. You have 
riches; there is no need to seek an- 
other fortune. You and Fiala and 
Cherrie are not young, adventurous 
romantics. You all know what you 
are in for.”’ 

“But we don’t know what we'are 
‘in for’!” he interrupted me. His 
face lit up. ‘“‘That’s why we are 
going! Look!’ He thumbnailed a 
paragraph from an ancient journal 
of exploration and read aloud: 

In the far interior of Brazil 





gro 
It is the Rio Dubida, the River 
. of Doubt! 


A River of Doubt! No one knew 





where it went! And (as though it 
made any difference, in this mate- 
rial world, where any one of a hun- 
dred unmapped rivers of Brazil 
went!) four highly civilized men set 
out into a year of torture; one gave 
ten years of ‘his life. , 

All jungie rivers are rivers of 
doubt. Of doubt and uncertainty. 
No man knows what will become of 
him in twenty-four hours. The sun 
beats down on the 
South American equatorial ribbons 
of m ering hot water that seek 
the sea, but it filters through the 
roof of the jungle only here and 
there, where the fall of a dead for- 
est monarch has made a temporary 


opening, 

Under the roof of the jungle it is 
always twilight, and under the roof 
of the jungle there is much that 
the eye of a man never sees. He 
can at best pick out only the high- 
lights, after a while, of things that 
immediately concern his welfare. 
He begins to see that this hawser- 
like vine, by which he would like 


- to swing himself safely across a 


rank perat-infested creek, is alive 
with fire ants. Don't touch it! 
And look out for this delicate look- 
ing palm. The under sides of the 
soft leaves are ribbed with needle- 
like spines that will set the itch of 


The Death Lotus Traps and Devours Insects. 


_torment into your flesh. Make 4a 


circuit of it. If, the explorer is wise 


my primitive hunters stop suddenly 
dead still, and for breathless sec- 
onds search the jungle here and 
there for the lurking danger which 
was invisible but which they felt 
was precent. The back of my neck 
has tingled as I have followed 
their stealthy examination of the 
shadows. The bush master is the 
king of the South American jungle, 
and a man rightly holds his breath 


The Night Monkey Screams Like a Tortured Woman. 


* when he feels that the king is near 


at hand. 

Many snake stories are only trav- 
elers’ yarns. Most poisonous snakes 
sleep during the day, and it is only 
when you tread on them or disturb 


was first bitten because of my own 
carelessness—I was not attacked by 
a scheming snake. I foolishly 
climbed over a great log in a hurry 
without looking where I put my 
foot. A man takes more than 15,000 
steps in a day of jungle marching, 
and it is not strange that the law of 
averages brings one out of a mil- 
lon of them down on some peace- 
fully dreaming reptile. 
ees 

UT the bush master makes his 

own rules. Like the black 

jaguar, 


tually to strike unless some event 
suddenly puts his human quarry at 
a disadvantage, but quick to use 
the opportunity when it comes. I 
was once stalked for a week by a 
black jaguar and never saw him. 
The Indians knew he was trailing 
us, circling our route of march. 
They took care to keep close to- 
gether. 

But the. bush master has a better 


a volume of poison 


hypodermics of his big 


and gets into places where 
men are accustomed to go. 
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IN THE JUNGLE, 


Under the Green Roof It Is Always 
Against Unseen Enemies, While 


The Jungle Towers Over and Engults M 


You don’t believe it? Well, this 
year is the fifth time I have seen 
him do it. We were in a week's 
camp site. The river was full of 
hungry perai fish and bathing was 
out of the question. We set up a 
bath tent, inside of which were a 
canvas tub and buckets of water. 
One, two, three days only. On the 
fourth day, just before bath time, 
there was a wild yell from Jimmy, 
the tent boy. He had just entered 
the tent to see that everything was 
in order for the ‘“‘Missus’”’ bath. 
He saw a snake pull his head back 
from around the corner of the tub. 
Primitive man’s hatred of the bush 
master is fanatical. The men 
wrecked the tent in getting at it 
with their spears and cutlasses. 
The next day, at the same hour, its 
mate crawied into the tent and lay 
in wait. Jimmy, entering cautious- 
ly, saw him first. 

From dawn to dawn a man has 
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NAR NEVER: ENDS 


[Twilight and Here Men Pit Themselves 
All Creatures Battle for Existence 


¢ 
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Times Higher Than Niagara. 


Life is constantly preying upon life 
and the survivor is not always the 
strongest, or bravest, or most godly. 
Wile and treachery are often the 


tighten into death cords, and the 


an’s Cavalcade, a Challenging Sea of Green. 


great, sun-seeking tree is stran- 
gied. In the jungie honesty does 
not pay. I have seen the sweet, 
full-blown flower of the Death Lo- 
tus trap a humming bird’s beak in 
its sticky heart and slowly close its 
beautiful petals around the flutter- 
ing body. 
< ees 

VERY living thing has its Pub- 

lic Enemy. Ihave seen the 

cycle of combat in dramatic 
repetition, an amazing continuity of 
constant struggie: the ground black 
with army ants as they devoured a 
jaguar which had been caught help- 
less under a fallen tree; a giant ant- 
eater attacking an eight-foot ant- 
hill, ripping his great claws into 
the tunnel and feasting on the 
ants; an anteater lying dead from 
the bite of a snake; a giant 
Jiburu stork killing a ten-foot 
snake, and a huntsman 


The Slow-Moving Sloth Personifies the J 


spiraling majestically overhead, 
with a well-aimed puff of a slender 
poisoned arrow. And there have 

dead from the at- 


chiggers out from under 
At night sleep is inter- 
rupted by insects that seem able to 


ence, his medicines which help him 
combat the bite of mosquitos, his 
instruments which guide him accu- 
rately over a chosen course beneath 
a dark forest through which no 
horizon can be seen. It is only 
through the use of his brain and 
his science that man ever has con- 
quered, or ever can cénquer, the 
jungie. The man who has not sci- 
ence back of him is beaten before 
he starts. igi 


there beauty in the jungie— 
sheer, lasting beauty? No. There 
are a few great moments, short 


seconds of exhilarating adventure, - 


which remain all the rest of one’s 
life; here and there a day stands 
out for its physical or mental,. or 


il 


Not a Star Can Be Seen Through the Palm Roof of the Jungle. 


~ 


de 


could look up through the tree roof 
and see a star. “ 
Sometimes near the setting of the 
sun, when camp is pitched on an 
eastern shore and the eerie glow of 
sunset spreads itself out horizon- 
tally over a placid mirror of water, 
there is a moment of peace and 


dered why these colorful birds al- 
ways fly, in pairs, eastward into 
the rising sun at dawn and west- 


The Howling Baboon Can Outshout a Lion. 


his goal; but he never slips. The 
jungle personified! The only thing 
that tries to move swiftly through 
the jungle is the restless water of 
its rivers, eager to get out into the 
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As the Bee Sees the World—Red, Yellow and Pink Flowers and a Parti-Colored Butterfly as They Probably Appear to Her. 


WORLD OF THE BEE REMAINS A MYSTERY 


Tests Reveal the Insect’s Power to Distinguish Colors and 
Odors, but Its Intelligence Is Still Widely Debated 


New York City’s attention was 
recently y ~m to ita bee inhabi- 
tants by the complaint of the Bronx 
beekeepers that the pursuit of 


The habits of 
bees—still surrounded by mystery— 
are a constant source of study by 
scientists. In the following article 
a member of the staff of the Amert- 
can Museum of Natural History 
tells something about the world of 
this industrious insect, which has 
been domesticated by man for many 
centuries. ' 





By FRANE E£. LUTZ 


E shal] never know what 
the world of the bee 
really is like unless by 


some miracle of science 
we become able to see colors 
which we cannot now see, smell 
odors which we cannot now smell, 
and attain other new powers some 
of which may not even be dreamt 
of in our present philosophy. 

Our world of colors ranges from 
red to violet. Beyond each of these 
extremes is darkness, so far as we 
are concerned. . Beyond the violet 
in the sun’s spectrum there are 
shorter waves of radiation which 
we call ultraviolet. We know that 
they are there because they affect 
our photographic plates, tan our 
skin and produce other effects. 
Bees can see them as color just as 
we are tempted to say we see 
blue as a color. The fact 
are color-blind in the red of 
our spectrum has led to state- 
ment that they are totally color- 
blind, but this is not true. 

Testing the color-vision of bees is 
a surprisingly simple and interest- 
ing experiment. If they are flying 
about your garden, put out a small 
dish of honey or sugar water; 
sooner or later it will be found by 
some explorer. Or you can hasten 
affairs by ‘putting a live bee in a 
tumbler inverted over the food. It 
is better to do this in the shade or 
on a cloudy day. 

When the bee starts to suck the 
sweets, carefully lift the tumbler. 
Whether the bee has found your 
offering by herself or with your 
help, she will drink her fill and, 
before returning to the hive, will 
fly back forth fixing in her 
mind the location of the bonanza. 
Seon she will return and, if the 
hive be not too far away, she will 
be followed by an increasing num- 
ber of others until you have enough 
to begin your tests. 

What has happened meanwhile is 
apparently this: The bee that has 
gorged on a new supply of accept- 
able food and returned to the hive 
does a “‘dance’’ there that excites 
others into activity. This dance 
has been called the ‘‘speech of the 
bees.”” We do not know just how 
much and what kind of informa- 
tion is imparted—possibly no more 
than that there is a new source of 
food and its odor, the latter by the 
odor which the dancing bee carries 
or by that of the food which she re- 
gurgitates. If that be all, the 
other bees fly out here and there 
hunting for that odor. Having 
found it, they too fix its location 
by sight. 

Now put the small tood-dish ona 
colored plaque of wood or card- 
board. Close around it place 
plaques of other colors and of va- 








rious shades of gray. These other 
plaques should be of the same size 
and shape as the ‘“‘training’’ one, 
and each should bear a dish just 
like the one which contains food, 
but these dishes should be empty. 
What you are trying to do is to 
train the bees to associate in their 
minds food with a certain color. 

Since bees have a most wonderful 
memory for location, you must 
change the arrangement of the 
plaques several times each hour for 
several days. The number of days 
required will depend indirectly on 
the distance from the hive, di- 
rectly on the number of times the 
individual bees have come to your 
school. 

Finally you are ready for the test. 
Simply take away the food-dish, re- 
placing it with a clean empty dish. 
and note on which plaque or plaques 
the incoming bees alight expecting 
to get food. Since no food is there 
they cannot be guided by odor. Since 
you have rather constantly shifted 
the arrangement of the plaques 
they cannot be guided by location. 
It would seem that color is all that 
is left and, if you have trained 
them to come to blue, they will go 
straight to the blue. If, however, 
you have trained them to go to red, 
they will confuse red with dark 
gray. They are colorblind to red 
but not to blue. 


+ 
OW about ultraviolet? A com- 
plete test requires some tech- 
nical equipment, but much can 
be done without it. White paints) 
look white to us because they re- 
flect those sun’s rays that, com- 
bined, give us the sensation we call 





white. Most white paints, including 
common water-colors, reflect also 
sunlight’s ultraviolet; but, since 
ultraviolet gives us no visual sensa- 
tion, such white does not look tinted 
to us. It does to bees. 

This may be tested as follows: 
Let us call the white paints that re- 
flect ultraviolet ‘‘ultraviolet-white.”’ 
“Chinese white’ water-color paint, 
if it be the real thing, does not 
reflect ultraviolet well. We may 
call it ‘‘plain-white.’’ Paint some 
Plaques with ultraviolet-white and 
some with plain-white. If you do 
it carefully they will look alike to 
you and the physicist’s spectroscope 
will show that they are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, alike in the colors 
from red to violet. Now train your 
bees to come to one of them for 
food and make the test as you did 
for the colors we see. 

In this connection I confess to 
having played a joke on some of my 
friends last Summer. I had trained 
my bees to find food in boxes, the 
openings to which were marked 
with ultraviolet-white- cards. The 
bees had also learned that boxes 
marked with plain-white. contained 
no food. Then I told these friends 
that I had taught the bees to read. 
Of course, that statement was 
doubted. 

In “proof” of it I carefully print- 
ed on an ultraviolet-white card at 
the opening of one box a short sen- 
tence offering food to bees, and on 
a plain-white card at the opening 
of another box I printed a warning 
that there was no food inside. Ex- 
cept for the words on the cards the 
boxes looked alike to my human 





friends, but, no matter how much 
the boxes were interchanged, the 
bees went to the “‘right’’ one. Then, 
naturally, I told the trick. 


N the same way that we can de- 

termine what colors bees see we 

can test what odors they smell, 
because we can train them to come 
to a given odor for food. Recently 
I was doing this with a chemical 
that is in a certain liniment. A 
friend who had used some of that 
linament for rheumatism just be- 
fore she went into our garden was 
quite attractive to my bees, and 
probably the bees were as puzzled 
and disgusted as she was. 

This incident of the liniment may 
be used to bring out the point that, 
so far as we know, no color and 
no odor is in itself attractive to 
bees. It seems to be a matter of 
association. If the bees have been 
finding food in connection . with 
some color or some odor, that color 
or that odor will, for the time, be 
attractive. At some other time 
some other color or odor will be 
favored for the same reason. 

_Another interesting thing is that 
bees can be trained to come at cer- 
tain hours of the day for food and, 
in that case, they almost desert the 
feeding place at other hours. If 
this could be done only out of doors 
we would think that they tell time 
by the position of the sun, but it 
has been done in a constantly and 
uniformly lighted room kept at a 
uniform temperature and humidity. 
At any rate, it seems that bees can 
tell time;. and this ability, too, may 
have a place in their world. 





A Drone Bee in the Hive—“The Most Written-About Insect 


© Amalgamated Press. 


in the World Is Still Unknown to Us.” 


Certain flowers are open at only 
certain ‘hours. This is so definite 
that gardeners have a alam “floral 
clocks.”” Other flowers, 
open throughout the day, yer 
nectar at only certain hours. Buck- 
wheat does this in the morning; 
and during the morning, but not in 
the afternoon, a buckwheat field is 
full of bees. To be sure, even in 
the afternoon there are a few bees 
there unsuccessfully hunting for 
nectar. These either have not yet 
learned that the buckwheat feast 
is a morning affair or they are not 
easily discouraged by failure. 

eee 

OME excellent authorities on the 

behavior of insects believe that 

such behavior is controlled al- 
most, if not quite entirely, by in- 
stinct, there being very little, if 
any,. intelligence involved. A part 
of the difference of opinion on this 
subject is due to differing defini- 
tions of terms. However, since 
bees can be “‘trained’’ to associate 
food with a given color, or odor, or 
time of day, it is rather difficult 
to deny that they possess some 
measure of intelligence. 

The acquiring of complicated as- 
sociations would seem to require 
more “‘intelligence” than acquiring 
simple ones. Fpood-color and food- 
time are.simple associations; food- 
color-time is more complicated. If 
we bring in odor also arid suppose 
that a bee hunting for nectar can 
learn that she.can get it by going 
at one time to a certain place, color 
and odor and by going at another 
time to another place, color and 
odor, we may be pardoned for won- 
dering if she is not intelligent 
enough to find a simpler way of 


i Last Summer I gave my bees the 
assignment of learning that they 
could obtain sugar-water by going 
between 9 and 11 A. M. into boxes 
marked with a certain color. These 
boxes contained no sugar-water at 
other times, and similar boxes in 
the same place but marked with 
other colors never had sugar-water. 
Suitable precautions were taken to 
rule out odor and location-sense. 
The bees, then, so far as this prob- 
lem was concerned—the experiments 
as a whole were rather more com- 
plicated—were asked to acquire the 
food-color-time association. : 
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OIL: THE DJINN THAT PRODUCED MAGIC 


( Continued trom Page 5) = 1 Colonel ‘Drake’ Released it. 75 Years: Ago,| ne ee ee ae 


and almost unbelievably important ° 

hed happened. "The invermt com.| Unaware of the Changes It Would Bring | ®t! tt Professor John Ise re- 
bustion engine was.invented. Gaso- ee we rae 

line, which had been largely a waste ; rs 
product, despite some early efforts 
to utilize it in making illuminating 
gas, had found its market. Scien- 
tific curiosity of the late Highties, 
plaything of the late Nineties and 
early Nineteen, Hundreds, luxury of 
the pre-World War period,’ neces- 
sity of tne post-war period, the au- 
tomobile entered the picture. 

A little behind the automobile in 
the pageant of progress came 
the airplane—impossible without the 
gasoline engine—the oil-burning 
liner and the oil-burning battleship. 
These and other new uses were 
fortunate for the oil industry, since 
electricity was rapidly displacing 
kerosene as an illuminant. 

A startling increase in the number 
of automobiles in America took 
place between 1913, the last full 
pre-war year, and 1930. In 1913 
there were 1,252,062 registered 
motor vehicles in the United States. 
In 1930, before the depression had 
temporarily cut the number, the 
total was 26,545,281. Even those who a m ae ; 
have lived through this revolution well down may draw from under 
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in transportation, from the time International. his neighbor’s property as well as 
when any automobile would draw When Fire Sweeps the Oil Field. from under his own. It is this situ- 
a crowd, find it hand to realize all ation which has been responsible 


that it has meant in changes in| most keenly. The names of Henri, standards laid down several years| for much reckless drilling in the 


point of view and ways of living.| Deterding, a Hollander who brought | ago by A. H. Redfield of the Bu-/| United States. 

There had been nothing like it be-| the Royal Dutch Oil Company to/reau of Mines, “in areas of sedi- ees 

fore. pre-eminence, and of Sir Marcus/ mentary beds, at least in part of OW long will the world’s and 
The petroleum industry was/Samuel, who founded the, Shell| marine origin, and not older than the nation’s ofl resources last? 
called upon to furnish the raw/| Company, are landmarks in the his-|Cambrian or younger than - Plio- Will there be a necessary 


+: 


material for the gasoline. To say/ tory of petroleum. When the twojcene,”’ “‘in successions of alterna | some time, to the era Colonel Drake 
that it responded with alacrity is a| companies were merged in 1907 and | ing porous beds’’ and in “‘moderate- inaugurated? Geologists can guess 
pale negation. Here is one case| Deterding’ became a British sub-|ly folded or faulted beds.” It @ but they do not know. A few years 
where statistics march like figures| ject England obtained a grip on|not found in igneous rocks or in|... the ofl already in sight in the 
of destiny. Observe America’s five-| far-flung oil fields, from Sunda to/ “‘sedimentary strata which are ex- United States was being taken out 
year average of 1896-1900: a little) Venezuela and from Mexico to Meso-/ cessively folded, faulted, overturned | 4: » rate that would have exhausted 
under 60,000,000 barrels of crude| potamia. It was Deterding who/| or overthrust.” it by 1934, or soon after. New fields 
petroleum a year..Look ahead ten/ fought the Standard Oil to a stand-/ ‘These terms do not mean much and new wells have kept production 
years: the average is 173,000,000.| still when it began to challenge/t, the layman, but one of the les-| going. What the market thought of 
Another decade and it is 363,000,000/ British markets. sons of seventy-five years of drill-j its immediate possibilities was re- 
barrels. A third decade—ending with} Germany, with .jittle oil of its|ing for petroleum is that laymen] fiected last year when Texas oil 
1930—and it is 895,762,000 gallons. | own, compelled to buy heavily from| had better not try to locate oil| touched 4 cents a barrel. Even to- 
Last year not all the strenuous ef-| Standard Oil, was reaching out|wells. Translated into geography, day’s high prices do not reflect 
forts to hold it down could keep it/ just before the World War-to tap| however, what Mr. Redfield says] the expectation of an early famine. 
below 924,000,000 barrels: the petroleum resources in the his-/is understandable enough. North} The time may come, perhaps dur- 
Rows of ciphers may be cold| toric valley of the Tigris. )It was| America, including parts of Cana- ing the next generation, when pe- 
enough if we are thinking in terms/ this situation, as well as the strate-| da, is the richest of the continen’ 
of dollars or barrels; quite the con-| gic importance of the Baghdad|in oil deposits. The Gulf 
trary if we are thinking in terms/ Railway, that lent vifal importance} Mexico has already yielded abun- production and conservation will 
of human lives. And barrels of/to what went on in the Near East/dantly and should produce more. 

petroleum have been human lives—| after hostilities commenced. When | Venezuela, Peru, Ecuador and Co- motorist is concerned, modern 
merely changing some, destroying| the war was over France came to/lombia have produced oil in quan-| methods of “‘cracking’”’ have vastly 
others. The trickle of oil that be-| diplomatic grips with England over | tities, and there may be oil in 
gan to flow when Colonel Drake a portion of this same oil field. In mercial amounts in the Amazon given quantities of petroleum. When 
broke through the hard-pan of} Mexico, once second in the list of| Basin and in t&e Chaco, scene of the free-flowing oil is used up pe- 
Watson’s Flat grew into brooks and | oil-producing countries but more/ the fierce fighting between the Bo- troleum will be extracted from oil- 
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rivers, into a flood that swept the| recently reduced to seventh, British |jivians and the Paraguayans. tho at 

world. gh and American interests fought bit- ees Some flowgy = tee ate ee 
terly—even fomenting revolutions é 

N English naval captain, after-| ts thelr own pebalf, of the accusa- UMANIA and Russia account| have been squected dry man my 

ward Lord Fisher and admt-| tions hurled back and forth are recta Mog cago ay nid VR OR IS 

ral of the fleet, decided in| taken at something like their face tant fields. The oil of Asia, | directly sun across 


beams of light. 

the early Eighties that the substi-| yaive. And one of the motives outside of Persia and Mesopotamia, | oceans on 

tution of fuel ofl for coal would| which carried Japan into Manchu-|'# scattered from Arabia, Syria and| But if our abundant flow of pe- 
‘immediately increase the fighting | xuo was certainly ‘the hope of get- 
capacity of every fleet by at least | ting at those oil-bearing shales. China, and the Dutch East Indies, nog 
50 per cent.” The quotation is Japan controls some oil resources | 1859, resulting catastrophe 


Ye 68 . ¢2e in Sakhalin and Formosa. Impor-| Would be worse than a dozen world 
from Anton Mohr’s “The Oli War’ HERE is probably no accessible | 4. on cae uaies a Seae- wars. For petroleum in 1984 is liter- 
—a title which reflects the struggle region in the world ‘which ; Phill ally as much the staff of life as 
for petroleum which began during could possibly contain petro- veloped ppines. t A itself. 
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the early years of the present cen- surveyed Africa ranks low among oil-pro- 
tury and has continued ever since. ae = Gautt ar ale Hanacoatied ducing regions, though 
If there has been a kind of truce] muig ‘The life history of the pe-| 58 been found along the Mediter- 
during the past two or three years troleum geologist is full of wild ad-|7@mean coast and in Madagascar 
it has been because the world had/ venture. He tramps the jungles of and sought for in Nigeria and 
too much oil above ground. Central and South America, he|#!ong the Gold Coast. Neither Aus- 
With the United States last year! gares bandits in, the interior of| ‘Talia nor New Zealand nor the 
producing 63 per cent of the world’s| China, he hobnobs .with . dusky | islands of the South Sea are expect- 
crude petroleum and allied prod-| chiefs in Africa and he penetrates | ¢4 ever. to yield ofl in large quan- 
ucts, and with a single American| the historic deserts of Asia Minor. | tities. , 

State, Texas, producing three-|1¢ he finds a new field he may| The future of oil, therefore, lies 
fourths as much as all the other| aiter the course of history. rather in a more careful explora- 














s 
countries in the world combined,| iq Colonel Drake, spending all|tion of a limited portion of the New Remington Portable only 10c a Day — 
we do not yet have to worry about | day at his long-barren well, going earth’s surface than in wild-goose 40-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER : 3 
our i diat of supply.| gioomily back to Titusville to sup-| Chases all over the map. ‘Because , Hagges this : 
Although we have imported from | per, trying not to notice the covert almost every oil well ceases to be Bortebie! 
Mexico in fairly large quantities,| smiles of his neighbors, coming | Productive after a few years (in 
our part in “‘the ofl war’’ has been| back in the morning to find the|some cases after a few months) | 
rather as a seeker of markets. well filling up at last, could never|new wells must be constantly 
European, countries, with little or| have dreamed that what he was/ opened if the normal output is to 
no ofl within their borders, have| doing would send all these ener-| continue. ~ 


given. the struggle for oil its dra- 
matic, almost ferocious quality. 
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the world 
Russia, with about one-half the| stand their simple formula, which Deion, You can recurn it af 
present production of Texas, comes. is that the way to find oll is to dig | °¥""@ the top and supporting great ’ he? ag py ‘ 
first; Rumania, which gets out one|a hole in the ground at the point| PiPe# driven in some cases thou- ome oe 
barrel for every six that Texas| where oil presumably is. sands of feet into the earth—moves for gur neu calatoya 
yields, is second. The other Euro-| The presumption in favor of oil | Testlessly, like Birnam Wood, from Neck 
pean nations have long had to look | being found in a given location de-| Place to place 


tar afield. pends upon certain geologic factors.| When a gusher is struck wealth 
England perhaps felt the need/It may be found, according ‘to | literally shoots out of the ground, 
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By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


OOMS in which white pre- 

dominates—a favorite vogue 

with professional decorators 

—are not always colorless, 
but often contain many subtle chro- 
matic gradations. Apparently white 
has endless variations, many of 
which are often used in the same 
room. Faint suggestions of red, 
blue, yellow or gray almost imper- 
ceptibly bring warmth into dead 
white tones, and the mellowness 
which time sometimes bestows upon 
old painted furniture and soft old 
silks and satins is cleverly simu- 
lated. 

A white room may be elegant, if a 
drawing room or “dining room; 
dainty, if a bedroom; or gay and 
unconventional, if a living room. 
Colors are generally present, al- 
though they may not be noticed at 
first—a pastel hue in the upholstery 
of a settee, or a rich bit of color 
in a lamp shade. Flowers play an 
important part, for a white back- 
ground offers an excellent foil for 
their vivid or delicate hues. 

In a bedroom the white motif is 
especially successful, being more 
sophisticated than the pink and 
white of the past. In a bedroom 
decorated by Pierre Dutel, all the 
furniture is white. 






The woodwork is painted milk- 
white and the old hooked rugs are 
in tones of antique white. On the 


} 











ROOMS IN WHITE HAVE A NE 


A Bedroom in White Designed by Pierre Dutel. 


entering a well-decorated white 
room one does not at first realize 
the full extent of color used in it. 
Another strictly period drawing 
room developed in the dignified 
spirit of eighteenth-century London 
has painted white paneled walls, 
with windows elaborately draped in 
an off-white brocade. A wing chair 
is covered with white brocade, and 
the seat of a Queen Anne armchair 
and a bench are upholstered in 
white silk embroidered in faint 
pastel colors. In this interior the 
decorator, Syrie Maugham, pro- 
vides a foil for the abundance of 
white by using a large Ispahan rug 
with orange and blue tones and an 
over-mantel portrait in blues and 
browns. * 


EWTER has returned to the 

dining table, adding another 

texture and color to the va- 
riety which the hostess possesses 
today. In almost every antique 
shop displays of old pewter are to 
be seen, ranging from very rare 
Colonial examples to pieces made 
in the early nineteenth century. A 
national pewter club has just been 
organized in Boston. 
Since pewter was extensively 
used in almost every household ‘un- 
til well into the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, it is still com- 
paratively easy to acquire provided 
the collector does not insist on very 
early Colonial examples or rare 








Richard Averill Smith. 


house at Canarsie Park, L.I. Here 
are a huge platter and a. large 
tankard on the top of an oak court 
cupboard; pewter candlesticks on 
the mantel; and in a painted wood 
spoon rack of the period is a set of 
fine old pewter spoons. On the 
desk of a secretary in the living 
room is a pewter inkwell with holes 
for holding quill pens and compart- 
ments for wax wafers and blotting 
sand. A beautifully shaped Queen 
Anne pewter teapot is displayed 
among the old china in a corner 
cupboard. 
ees 

HERRY, a favorite wood of 

Colonial days, once more in de- 

mand, was widely used both in 
fine cabinet work and in common 
joinery. Although it is sometimes 
confused with mahogany in antique 
pieces, where age has deepened its 
hue, it was not employed by early 


wood. It was chosen because it was 
a native product, easy to obtain, of 
great natural beauty and because 
it harmonized so successfully with 
mahogany furniture. Modern-made 
pieces are either left in the light, 
natural hue or-else finished to sug- 
gest the beautiful dark effect of 
age. 

Antique pieces of cherry furniture 
are prized by connoisseurs for 
their deep reddish color and the 
charm of the lovely patina. Al 
though mahogany was the most 
fashionable wood and appeared in 
most of the best cabinet work, 
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four-poster bed, dressing table and 


quered moldings and handles in a 
deeper tone. ‘s 


Antique American Pewter at the Brooklyn Museum. 
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ENGLISH PRELATES SWING LEFTWARD: 
(Continued from Page $) | Archbishops of Canterbury and. York Make ay aero Sera 
Vigorous Demands for wars Reform 





industrial capital of the West Rid-| 
ing of Yorkshire—a known 
for many years as the threshold of 
a bishopric. There he found ample 
scope for his interest in social prob- 
lems. After a brief return to Ox- 
ford as Dean of Divinity. at Mag- 
dalen (he was then only 30), he re- 
sumed his contact with an indus- 
trial population at Portsea, the 
naval and dockyard quarter of 
Portsmouth; and in those pre-war 
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days there were times when he had 
as many as sixteen curates in his 
parish. His influence with men, 
especially in the upbuilding of the 
Church of England Men’s Society, 
began to mark him out as @ church- 
man with a future. 

At the same time the fact that 
Portsea lay almost in the shadow 
of Queen Victoria’s ‘“‘cottage”’ at 
Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, 
brought him under royal’ notice. 
Promotion next came to him when 
Dr. Winnington-Ingram was made 
Bishop of London in 1901. The 
. Vicar of Portsea was chosen to be 
his suffragan and consecrated 
Bishop of Stepney in the East End 
of London. He was then the. young- 
est Bishop in the country and his 
seven years’ work in the East End 
made his further and high promo- 
tion only a matter of time. 

eee 


EOPLE who remember Dr. 
Lang in those days like to re- 
call how hostile audiences of 
casual laborers in the hard streets 
behind the docks would be tamed 
by his eloquence and rise spon-| 
taneously at the end of his talk to 
receive his blessing. And there are 


the atmosphere of the gilded cham- 
ber leas congenial than that of the 


fellow-churchman living. to break 
down the idea that Christianity in- 
terests itself only in the souls of 
men. Like his father—once head- 
master of Rugby—the younger 
Temple was at one time a head- 
master and headmasters, even 
when they don Episcopal gaiters, 
are sometimes dangerous men to 
be let loose upon a fumbling and 
unhappy world. He has sometimes 
been described as ‘Oxford to the 
fingertips,’’ arid he is in fact a man 
of immense erudition and a gift of 








© Record Press. 
Lambeth, the London Palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


marvelously clear exposition, as 
befits a Balliol man and a former 
lecturer in philosophy at Queen’s. 
His headmastership was spent at 
Repton, whence he went to 8&t. 
James’s in Piccadilly. 

In the case of some ecclesiastics 
who find & lively ambition not in- 
consistent with a beautiful Chris- 
tian humility, St.,James’s would 
have laid the foundation of a sedate 
and successful career; but soon 
Dr. Temple gave it up to embark 
on a country-wide campaign for 
self-government in the chureh. 
When that movement gained its 
ends he became a canon at West- 


ter. In the north he has remained. 
Dr. Temple, Archbishop of York, 
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impossible to his church as a whole. 
Its influence is great precisely be- 
cause it is not too strictly defined 
or too insistently acknowledged. 





THE WORLD OF THE BEE REMAINS A MYSTERY 
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Eager Students at One of the Cooking Classes Sponsored by the Department of Markets. 


FOOD ABC’S FOR THE CITY HOUSEWIFE 


By HENRIETTA RIPPERGER 
OUSEWIVES who are inter- 
ested in using foods as they 
become seasonable may now 
learn how to cook them at 
a free class recently started by the 
City of New York. Here they may | 
learn not only the proper prepara- 
tion of food, but also the technique 
of buying things when they are in 
season and therefore at their best, 
and when, owing to weather and 
other marketing conditions, prices 
are lowest. 

The time for the class is 2 P. M. 
every Tuesday and Friday. It is 
held at the Midtown Market, Fifty- 
ninth Street and First Avenue, and 
its sponsor is the Department of 
Markets under Commissioner Wil- 
liam F. Morgan Jr. Mrs. Frances 
F. Gannon, deputy commissioner, 
presides. Housekeepers all over 
the city wait each morning for Mrs. 
Gannon’s broadcast about the food 
supply in the daily market. If the 
class proves equally popular it will 
be duplicated in other markets. 

The Midtown Market was chosen 
for the éxperiment in educating the 
shopper because it is having a 
birthday party lasting two months. 
Its ¢éxterior, a wall of windows 
under the masonry of the Queens- 
boro Bridge, is hung with bunting. 
The interior, built-in like a cave 
between the paws of the bridge, is 
cool and festive. An orchestra is 
playing, and the aisles are gay with 
colored paper flags. An enormous 
map of the United States shows the 
pig, the trout, tomato, pea, cauli- 
flower and other edibles in their 
home territory. Marketmen bustle 
around, for the celebration, they 
tell you, has already increased busi- 
ness by 200 per cent. 


et eee 


the centre of the hall is a model 

kitchen, as business-like as a lab- 

oratory, where the demonstra- 
tion is to take place. The walls are 
painted in white and delft blue, a 
color combination intended to catch 
the Old World eyes of many in the 
audience. The range and the re- 
frigerator are electric, and the 
stove igof the type designed for use 
in the Tennessee Valley. (The gov- 
ernment, in an effort to improve 


stage a placard lists the food items 
which today are cheap and good. A 
three-course meal, using these sup- 
plies, will presently be prepared in 
view of the audience. The menu 
has been edited by the deputy com- 
missioner’s assistant, Mrs. Florence 
,E.. Brown. Recipes for each dish 
are typed and distributed. They 
are simple and require no unusual 
equipment or fancy groceries. Here 
they are cooked by electricity, but 
they may be cooked equally well in 
any stove. Each visitor gets a num- 
ber written on a piece of paper for 
the drawing, which takes place 
after the demonstration. 

“[he audience that is rapidly fill- 
ing the benches—between 200 and 
300 persons attended the first meet- 


at a revival or Sunday night 
church meeting. The front seats 
rare filled with young and energetic 
women who ask questions, and 
there are old people, too, both men 
and women. There are also a few 
boys, recalling the boys’ class in 
cooking at the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, held at the request of the 
youngsters themselves. 
*e2¢ 

HE demonstrator begins her 

work by stuffing a weakfish, 

for weakfish, or sea trout, is 
a bargain, selling in the near-by 
stalls at twelve to nineteen cents a 
pound according to size. An ex- 
cellent sea food, the demand for it 
is as feeble as its name, Yet when 
the girl at the table shows it in the 
pan, it looks very tempting. 

She assumes that her listeners are 
old hands at cooking, and know 
how to make bread stuffing. If 
they do not, they can consult the 
recipe given them. Here she merely 
puts it into the fish, and sets it in 
the oven to bake. 

She then turns to making a 
cream-of-corn soup. Here again is 
a call on previous knowledge of the 
fudiments of cookery. The basis 
of the soup is a thin white sauce 
made from milk, and she pours it 
to show its consistency. Rich meat 
stock and cream are not required. 
The corn, cut from the cob, is added 
and the whole set on to blend. Corn, 
the demonstrator points out, is an- 
other of the day’s bargains. The 
desert, a huckleberry pie, is made 
a bit too fast for the bride in the 
front row. She asks to be instructed 
point by point. The demonstrator 
is prompted by the audience, some 
of whom suggest improvements in 
the making. A discussion, as home- 
like as the gossip at a country 
church supper, is carried on con- 
cerning the additional ingredients. 

Finally, a salad is mixed in a 
great wooden bowl. This, oddly 
enough, arouses keen interest. A 





ing—is as mixed as one would find 








At Market Department Classes She Learns 
How to Buy Wisely and How to Cook 


stout woman pushes through the 
fringes of the crowd. “I never did 
know,”’ she says, ‘‘what was meant 
by French dressing!”’ 

At last the meal is prepared and 
the final event comes off. Deputy 
Commissioner Gannon draws num- 
bers from a coffee can, and calls 
them out. The holders of the cor 
responding tickets are entitled to 
take home the respective articles 
of food now cooked and ready to 
eat—items, by the way, donated by 
the marketmen. The holders proud- 
ly bear their prizes away. 

At a near-by counter the Depart- 
nitnt of Markets is selling, at cost, 
its folders explaining how to pre- 
pare cheap cuts of meat and other 
foodstuffs. A brisk buying and 
selling begins at the booths. 

An old woman who, in spite«of 
amplifiers, has heard nothing, says, 
“T had a good rest on that bench.” 
A girl, selling bottled milk with 
straws, sighs because no one told 
her in advance that there would be 
a crowd, and her supply is gone 
before the demand is satisfied. 
band begins to play. To the busi- 
ness of marketing has been added 
something gay, human and distinct- 
ly urban. One recalis the lines of 
the English poet writing of life 
of in the City,” in an Italian 
town: _ . 
Something to see, by Bacchus, 

to hear, at least! 
There, the whole day long, one’s 
life ie a perfect feast; 
s a - - 2 e 
Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, 
tootle-de-tootle, the fife. 

Oh a day in the city square, there 
is no such pleasure in life! 
se¢¢ 

HE cooking demonstration, 
however, is far more than an 
afternoon’s entertainment. It 

is a serious attempt on the part of 
the city government to help house- 
wives to overcome difficulties and 
to abandon bad buying habits. The 
first of these difficulties is igno- 


_. Times Wide World, 
A Demonstration of Cooking Technique at a Municipal Class. 


rance. We are, as a people, surpris- 
ingly uninformed, experts say, on 
cheap cuts of meat and other inex- 
pensive foods, such as fish. By 
steadily calling attention to low- 
priced foods the city hopes to in- 
duce the housewife to buy them. 

In doing so it will also help to 
prevent certain items from piling 
vp on the market. Food is cheap 
when it is plentiful. If it is not 
moved, plenty becomes excess. 
Where the food enters the city, the 
Department of Markets stands, try- 
ing to move it, like a riverman 
loosening logs to prevent a jam. 

By making the markets attractive 
the department hopes to get house- 
wives into the habit of going to 
market themselves. There is a swing 
away from former methods of shop- 
ping by telephone or by messenger. 
A chain-store manager who delivers 
orders over a certain amount esti- 
mates that in his neighborhood or- 
ders by telephone have diminished 
from about 40 to 15 per cent in the 
past five years. 

Thus the background of the cook- 
ery demonstration is the lively and 
heartening picture of city folk 
going to market. This in turn is 


A a detail from the larger picture of 


a country producing and distribut- 
ing its food. 

The murals by Benton, on the 
walls of the New School for Social 
Research, show America at work, 
in field and shop. Through the ac- 
tivities of the. market one catches 
glimpses of conditions all over the 
country. Okra is ripe in Florida 
and is sent in quantity to New 


vegetable? Intense heat around 
New York imperils, for a few days, 
the garden truck in shipment. Will 
New York pay, temporarily, a high- 
er price to cover those losses? 
Drought sweeps the West; cattle 
are killed. The market will have 
an abundance of cheap and poorer 
beef. Will it be consumed? The 
interests of producer and consumer 
are allied; the city is trying to keep 
them in touch with each other. 
esse 


HE demonstration class origi- 


markets. The city owns the mar- 
kets; leasing the booths to trades- 
men. Its purpose is to supply fresh 
food at the lowest possible retail 
price. ‘While prices are not gon- 

competition on the floor be- 

booths keeps them almost on 
alevel.  - 





York. Will New York buy this{ 
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PAGEANT OF CANADIAN HISTORY 


In Four Centuries the Wilderness Has. Been 
Transformed Into a Great Commonwealth 


(Continued from Page 7) 
started with a new charter 


The opening of the West brought 
about a renewed discontent of the 
half-breeds which broke into armed 
rebellion (1885), this time on a se- 


Macdonald’s government carried 
on with success for ten years. 
Then the Liberals in an evil hour 
took up again with American reci- 
procity, the will-o’-the-wisp of Ca- 
nadian politics. Macdonald wrapped 
himself in the British flag and re- 
fused to argue. “A British sub- 
ject I was born, a British subject 
I will die!’ the words echo still 
for all Canadians. In the election 
of 1891 he swept the country and 
gave his party a lease of power 
that lasted beyond his own death. 
Macdonald gone, the party and 
the country fell on evil times. 
Canada takes its good and bad 
times from the outside world and 
above all from the United States. 
It must sell abroad or its wheat 


‘ withers on the stem. It dare not 


buy abroad or its. manufactures 
wither in their factories. This in- 
soluble dilemma vexes its politics 
and drags its commercial interest 
into the vortex of foreign currents. 
It is a dilemma now spreading to 
all the world, 

Thus was Canada overwhelmed 
in the great depression of the early 
Nineties, gay perhaps, but penuri- 
ous. To this was added the fierce 
controversy over religious teaching 
in the Manitoba schools, in which 
the ashes of the past that smolder 
under our feet burst again to a 
flame. The government, dwindled, 
broke, dared not dissolve and let 
itself ignominiously expire at the 
hands of the clock (1896). 


its place, after an election, ap- 
peared the government of Sir 
Wilfred Laurier and settled the 
Manitoba question with a smile— 
Liberals now talking to Liberals. 
With Laurier were a group of 
strong men, including Mulock, the 
Sir William Mulock of today, the 
grandest figure of the Dominion, 
active and buoyant at 90. With 
him too was Clifford Sifton, with 
visions of a great Northwest. 

On this happy group shone the 
sun of returning prosperity. The 
Boer War (1899-1902) passed as a 
mere incident: the burden was noth- 
ing and in any case England paid 
it; no one went except those who 
thought it fun to go. Thus Laurier 
was able to sidestep the empire 
question involved. 
. _ was 
before 
Confederation it was taken for 
granted that the colonies would fol- 
low the “‘manifest destiny’ of in- 
dependence. As the Cobdenite 
world faded, this looked impossi- 
ble: the empire had to stay, or 
some one might annex its frag- 


taxation or defense proved impos- 
sible. The colonies turned intense- 
ly ‘‘national’’ and intensely ‘‘im- 
perial,"" a paradox which still 
exists. 


Meantime, the empire could at 
least meet in pageants called Con- 
ferences (the Queen’s Jubilees: of 
1887 ‘and 1897). Presently the Con- 
ferences (1902-1907-1911). got down 
to business and found nothing but 


Meantime the sun continued to 
shine in Canada. Sifton threw the 





‘West wide open. Immigrants poured 
in. To the West there came more 
than 100,000 Americans in a single 
year; in one year (1913) the Domi- 
nion took in more than 400,000 new- 
comers. Laurier, floating upward to 
the sky in the sunshine, planned a 


(1908) to lead from nowhere to no- 
where. It presently turned into a 


stretched out on the prairie looking 
for towns, and in old Canada new 
municipal debts brightened up the 
older towns. Thus was created for 
the Dominion the vast load under 
which it staggers today, the frame 
too big for the picture. Its 42,000 
miles of railroad can only be used 
if at least 200,000 immigrants come 
in each year and at least 200,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat go out. Canada 
can no more live alone than can a 
hotel. 

* But in Laurier’s day all this was 
hidden in the mist. He might have 
lasted indefinitely, but he, too, was 








The war over, the Canadian peo- 
ple woke to a new world. The em- 





A RULER WHO BARS INTRUDERS 


By CLAUDE scoTT 


as they were a hundred years ago. 
Nature herself seems to have been 
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THE VAST DOMINION 





OF CANADA. 
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BOLD ARCTIC 
PHYSICIANS 


They Travel Far and 
Wide Over the Ice 
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If you begia to get fagged by 
11:30—blame your breakfast! 
Eicher you didn't give your body 


At least one meal a day, espe- 
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GERMANS LOOK TO REICHSWEHR 


Always the Pride of the People, It Has Now 
Strengthened Hitler by Loyalty to Him 


(Continued from Page 3) ried its favor. It was with the 


potential leader in a fight for n&a-| ister of National Defense, Herr 
tional glory. It was General von/Nogke, crushed the Communist 
Seeckt’s idea that the soldier must/spertacist movement. Encouraged 


machinery of the army. ness the part mas 
As an important investment of | ters er — eon 
in 


the nation, the recruit must have 
his efficiency increased. He 18|the putsch failed only because 


the 
therefore trained in some technical majority of chswehr held 
science, so that when he leaves the | gioco secede 


service he may be an expert in his ° eee 

line. He is also instructed in some} 4 LARGE number of Germans re- 
agricultural pursuit, so as to foster fused to abide by the peace 
his connection with the native soil. treaty and continued to go to 


The State makes him a non-com- war against foreign enemy as well as 


_ Missioned officer before he ig dis- domestic foe. Illegal army organiza- 


charged and takes an interest in| tions sprang u: 
jp and carried their 
him ever after. The graduates of grudges against the world to the Bal- 
the Reichswehr form a corps of 
national leaders in the German 
Bolshevist Russians and, in default 
countryside. They are often used! .¢ them, their own allies. Then 
“uno they transferred their activities to 
tary 7 *, U; Silesia, hting the Poles. 
The officers are mostly the cream ian poets formed free 
of the old imperial army. About| - 75s and sought to crush the Com- 


one-fifth of them belong to the no- 
bility; the other four-fifths would munists in the valley of the Ruhr. 


ing monarchists at heart. If they| Which sought to end the republic’s 
served the Weimar régime it was| ‘We five years after it had begun. 
because it gave them a livelihood| 7T2* Sttempt was crushed by the 
and because no other possibility of- | "Siar Reichswehr. 

fered. Perhaps they are for Hitler| In the same year Bavaria threat- 
for the same reasons. ened to secede from the Reich. She 
The Reichswehr is what the of-| Wa in open rebellion, and Adolf 
ficers make it. They have their | Hitler prepared to march on Berlin. 
own rules, one of which is that a} In that hour of danger the Presi- 
gentleman does not stoop to politics dent gave dictatorial powers to von 
if he can avoid it. Yet the inter- | Seeckt, as head of the Reichswehr. 
ests of the army must be safe-| Bavaria was soon silenced. Hitler 
guarded and the Reichswehr has | 85 captured and imprisoned. 
always maintained a certain super-| Bavaria’s neighbor, Saxony, had 
vision over all that was going on|a government composed of Social- 
in Parliament and the Ministries. | ists and Communists, which the 
That accounts for the inability of | Reichswehr did not like. Von 
radical government, in the past, to | Seeckt’s troops marched into Sax- 
carry out their ideas. ony and the radical government 

eee was wiped out. 


PRECISION 





Pn oa 


Associated 
The Reichswehr Parades. 

Since those turbulent days the 
Reichswehr has kept more or less 
in the background. Still, it had a 
finger in every political pie through 
General von Schleicher until the 
general was assassinated during 
the recent “‘purge’’ of the Third 
Reich, and through Colonel Oskar 
von Hindenburg, son of the late 
President. 


The army’s support of Hitler gives 
him strength. It indicates that the 
prospect of a revolt on the Junkers’ 
side has become more remote, since 
the army has nearly always been 
the Junkers’ hunting ground. If a 
revolt occurs it will probably origi- 
nate from below, when the major- 
ity of Germans become definitely 
convinced that Hitler’s Third Reich 








holds little hope for them. 





PORTRAIT OF THE TAXI DRIVER 


Disregarding Surveys of His Troubles, He 
Works Hard and Gets “Only Headaches” 


( Continued from Page 9) romantic view of such vagaries. 
—_ The hackman who does so regards i 
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cigarette; for her he will offer, 
nay, insist upon carrying packages, 


Ss 
i 
shgekse 


; 
t 


this—‘‘skunking” the driver. “They are nice people too,” he 
Not many years ago women were goes on, plainly bewildered by the 
the most unpopular fares. As a/phenomenon. ‘Friendly. Talk to 
rule, the hackman confides, it was/the driver and all that. I don’ 
the woman fare who figured out/ know what it is. They'll thank you, 
the rate to a nickel, and had it/put they don’t tip.” 

ready in even silver at the curb,/ ‘People with children” are a con- 
computed exactly and without a/stant worry to taxi drivers. They 
tip, and tendered with the smiling/| never know when a child is going 
apology, ‘Sorry, that’s all the/to get caught in a door, or tumble 
change I have.” Now, however, | off a seat, or fall out on his head. 
men too are figuring out the exact} But above all the taxi driver's 
change, and keeping the extra} nightmare is ‘‘the drunk, male or 
dime in their pockets. female.”” He or she is.a nuisance 
This frugal subterfuge. of even/and a perennial source of trouble. 
change, however, is not the only| The driver who cruises or parks 
grievance chalked against the|on a corner from 2 or 3 A. M 


may 
she might just as well have walked. work over a wide area, but 
There are, however, drivers who most drivers have their fa- 
and 





(OUGH the Reichswehr consti- 
tutes only a small armed force 


for a nation of 65,000,000 peo- THE DRIVING POWER OF THE 






liked to hold forth on the superior- 
ity of the rough Prussian soldier 


: 
: 


children are taught to acquire. The (Continued from Page 11) 
goose-step gladdens German hearts aE 
with its decisive precision. It be- | While the Indian sights, but noth- 
tokens order, discipline, community | ing happens. The palm shoots are 
action. It meang not merely the | Succulent and like a fool the deer 
pounding of the pavement by strong | thinks the jungle, today, is kind to 
legs, but also a form of “‘Weltan-|him, and peaceful. Wham!* The 
eschauung,"’ a philosophy of life. blast that roars out of both barrels 
eee 


HAT has been the Reichs- ground and drops him in a tangled | 


wehr’s réle since Kaiser Wil- | inanimate mass. 

Helm II took a special train| ‘‘Good Lord!” the white man pro- 
to the Dutch frontier and left his | tests. ‘‘What is there left to eat!” 
army to its own devices? The Ger-| “I did not miss!’’ he answers. 
man military leaders were far from | ‘You are a devil of asportsman!”’ 
being in a hurry to swear loyalty | ‘I am hungry,” is all he says. 
to the new republican rule. They eee 





Man’s Brawn and Sweat and Fortitude Propel the Boat Up the River Into the Jungle. drivers. Many substantial business 


Te aray tag bucome te oot] IN THE GREEN JUNGLE, WAR NEVER CEASES | {citices fot tra mee os 


In Twilight the Battle for 
Life Steadily Goes On 
forlorn shadows. Yet I have seen 


a jaguar smack it dewn in a fit of 
sheer wantonness and crush the 
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EXPLORER’S CRAFT perdi sang gm Phe 


Pea 


point of view. Times Square rolis 
up its sleeves, and Sutton Place 
keeps on its necktie. Gramercy 
“| Park has its hackmen who have 
driven its residents and its club 


carried a rubber icebag, and knows 
what to do if it is needed. 

_. In the downtown financia} district 
another special customer relies year 


30 minutes East. Day after day, | offices. ‘‘They’ll pay $5 just for 
South by 5 degrees 30 minutes East. | tne trip, even though it’s only a lit- 
the Lord help us if anything} tje over a dollar on the. clock.” 


us—in a surveyor’s box. erating at the old high rate of 40 

But send me a wireless message cents a mile, most of their drivers 
next November and ask me how I/ older men who have seen the good 
like it. I’ll say, for Heaven’s sake/| old days and have given in 
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The jungie is a friend to no one. | only one they know. 
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SECRET AGENTS 
OF UNCLE SAM 


The Chief Tells Why 
They Get Their Men 


( Continued from Page 4) 





racketeers and extortionists. More 
than 2,000 fingerprint cards come 
to the unit every day—from every 
city and town in the United States 
and from sixty foreign countries. 

Mr. Hoover holds that science is 
indispensable in crime detection 
and criminal apprehension. He has 
established a technical laboratory 
where experts make microscopic 
studies of bullets, guns and other 
evidence; where chemists 

* stains, blood and ‘other substances; 
where scientists skilled in hand- 
writing and typewriting identifica- 
tion examine forged documents and 
ransem notes. 

He trains all of his agents in lat- 
est scientific methods of investiga- 
tion; the value of this training has 
been. proved time and again. An 
agent scraped an almost invisible 
bit of torn skin from beneath the 
fingernail of a suspect and convict- 
ed him of killing his wife. A fin- 
gerprint found on the door of a 
wrecked automobile saved three in- 
nocent men from being tried for 
murder and sent the real killers to 
the gallows, A slightly twisted let- 
ter on a typewriter was found to 
match letters on an extortion note 
and, confronted with this disclo- 
sure, a suspect confessed. 

“The policeman of the old school 
calls this scientific stuff ‘rot,’’’ Mr. 
Hoover said. “I am finding it 
gets results, however, while he is 
finding that confessions‘ wrung 
from a prisoner with the aid of a 
piece of rubber hose or a blackjack 
are not being accepted in the best 
courts." 

ses 
OME months ago Mr. Hoover 
‘was selected to receive a gold 
medal from the American Fiag 
Association in recognition of his 
accomplishments in behalf of law 
enforcement. He declined the 
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medal because there is a rule 
against acceptance of any rewards 
by employes of the division. This 


rule precludes agents of the organ- | 


ization from receiving cash gifts for 


‘“‘Why should government agents 

take bonuses for doing what their 
daily job requires them to do?’’ Mr. 
Hoover reasons. ‘Uncle Sam is 
paying us to catch criminals, wheth- 
er there are rewards for their cap- 
ture or not. Our reward is the sat- 
isfaction of removing a menace to 
society, of outwitting cunning out- 
laws, of meriting the commenda- 
tion of our. superiors.’’ 
While no rewards are permitted, 
Mr. Hoover recognizes ability in 
other ways. Purvis found himself 
jumped several grades to a higher 
salary for his effective trapping of 
Dillinger. Cowley, too, received a 
promotion. “If an agent in our 
service delivers the goods he does 
not have to ask for a promotion—he 
will find it in his next pay enve- 
lope,”” the director tells his men. 
‘ Mr. Hoover, still on the sunny 
side of 40, was born in the District 
of Columbia and has lived there 
most of his life. 

Unmarried, he resides “with his 
mother in a modest home in south- 
east Washington. His rooms are 
filled with antiques, which he picks 
up at odd times-in old shops. 
During the Summer he spends 
many of his Sundays fishing from a 
launch in Chesapeake Bay. He had 
planned ‘to go fishing on the Sunday 
that Dillinger was shot, but called 
it off when he received word of im- 
pending. developments in Chicago. 
He spent the afternoon and evening 
beside the telephone at his home. 
He was rewarded, he afterward re 
marked, by “‘bigger fish.’’ 





Announcements of 
Educational Institutions 
also appear in other sec- 
tions of The New York 
Times today. ; 
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Happy homelike. Ages 1-10. Excellent in- 
struction. Monthly rate $55. 1120 Constant 
Ave., Peckskill, N. ¥. Phone 1139. 
Select a Good Special 
PAY SCHOOL FOR 1! Bancroft School 
careful individual ley Hall Katonah, N. 
the ghotr revetve full Ru. ose i208 sist Ye 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY 
VALLEY FORGE MILITARY, 
At the Nation’s Shrine 





(Senior Unit) Cavalry Troop. 
All major sports. Tuition rates 
in keeping with present-day 
conditions. ‘Write for catalog, 
Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Box 60, Wayne, Pa. 
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DECORATION 
Four Moaths Practical Training Course 

indore Dens 
FALL TERM COMMENCES OCT. 3:d 
DAY CLASSES: ee Coole on 
EBVEN'G CLASSES : Sead, 6B 
_ WY. School of laterior Decoration Ff 
$78 Medison Ave.,N.Y. PLeze 3-0578 
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KEEP COOL ON WASH DAY =~ HERES How! 


NEXT TIME USE RINSO. IT 
SAVES SCRUBBING AND BOILING. 
RINSO SOAKS CLOTHES 

















PATSY, QUICK— 
RUN NEXT DOOR . 
FOR MRS. AMES! 
1 THINK I'M GOING 

- TO FAINT 




















ANO MRS. AMES SAYS 
RINSO MAKES DISH- . 
| USED RINSO, JOHN~ WASHING QUICK AND 
oe EASY, TOO 
‘ 





AY goodbye to steaming kitchens ...to back-breaking 
scrubbing — use Rinso, Its thick suds soak out dirt 
—save scrubbing, boiling. Clotbes last 2 or 3 times longer. 


You'll save money. Rinso gives rich, lasting suds 
—even in hardest water. Makes dishwashing and ail 4 
cleaning bg bes and easy. And Rinso isso kind to 
your hands. ers of 
' 40 famous pre : 
recommend it. Tested 
and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 
Try it! 




















LOVE IN A ONE-ROOM APARTMENT 


BOB, WED SAVE ON RENT uvine | | THAT SUMMER . — AS | FOUND OUT TO 
HERE. COST LESS TO FURNISH, TOO. 1, DO, SALLY, BUT BOB TALKS NOW SALLY, YOUVE BEEN 4 iY SORROW! ‘4SUSPECT > 


gy agen PRETTY SMALL ABOUT A LARGER PLACE. SAYS WE | | MARRIED TWO YEARS. VE MADE THE SAME. 
- Appr nero STILL LIKE YOUR NEED TO GET AWAY FROM EACH 1 DID ONCE. IT 1S SO EASY TO” 
LITTLE APARTMENT, OTHER AT TIMES~ESPECIALLY IN : 
ee aoe DARLING ? HOT WEATHER 
/ _&S WE DO. OUR , 
MARRIAGE IS GOING 
TO BE ONE LONG 
HONEYMOON 





























HEAVENS, SALLY, | NEVER NO"BO’ NOW TO SPOIL THIS HAPPY HOME 
REALIZED ONE COULD HAVE HOW REFRESHING 
*B.0” AND NOT KNOW IT. LIFEBUOY 1S— WASHES WHEN YOU GET YOUR RAISE,BOB_ 
LL GET SOME LIFEBUOY ; | KNOW THE CUTEST LITTLE 
AT ONCE 
FINE! BUT WELL NEVER HUSBAND MINE, LIFEBUOY IS MY 
BE HAPPIER THAN WE ARE 














face and body pores. Mak 
ant loveliness. Guards against the unforgivable fault so com- 
mon these warm days— 
“B. O.” (body odor). 

So much lather 
In hard or soft water, hot 
or cold — Lifebuoy a/ways 
‘Jathers freely. Its fresh, 
clean, quickly-vanishing 
scent tells you Lifebuoy 
lather protects! 
































St whiskers wilt in - 
ii this extra-moist 


Even if you have a tough beard—and ten- 
der skin—you’ll never pends a sease wae 


eee ving Cream. - 
soft—so they come off clean and 
easy. Kind to theskin, too. Try it. 


LIFEBUOY SHAVING CR 




















